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THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUTH. 


GOOD many Southern newspapdrs which in 
A the late Presidential campaign supported Mr. 
BrYAN have, since the election, declared that it was 
_an act of egregious folly to make the free coinage 
of silver the principal plank of the Democratic plat- 
form, and that it would be still greater folly to 
continue the agitation in favor of free coinage af- 
ter the American people had so emphatic!’ y'¢on- 
demned it at the polls. Some of them evenygo so 
far as to pronounce themsel ves frankly forthe gold 
standard as the permanent basis of our monelary 
system, and for their change of. position they give 
reasons which, in point of soundness and cogelicy, 
leave nothing to desire. This may be taken as a hope- 
ful sign in so far as it indicates that many South- 
ern Democrats who never believed in. the silver 
nonsense but meekly went with their party have, 
after Bryan's defeat, recovered something like the 
courage of their convictions, and may now be ex- 
pected to be helpful in the propagation of sound- 
money views among the Southern people. If they 
had shown that courage while the struggle was 
going on, and thus succeeded in defeating tlhe Dem- 
ocratic and Populistic candidates in a few more of 


the Southern States, they would not only have done © 


more credit to themselves, but also disarmed much 
of that distrust which, in consequence of the sup- 
rt BRYAN received among them, now overshad- 
ows the South, with the exception of Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
However, the South, since the election, is a de- 
cidedly more promising missionary ground for a 
sound-money agitation than it was before; but the 
principal work will have to be done by Southern 
men, not only in the way of theoretical argument, 
but also by developing in the South, to the best 
of their ability, those economic conditions which 
are most favorable to the growth of sound ideas of 


A finance. As our experience teaches us, the notion 


that there is not money enough in the country for 
the transaction of its business, and that banks are 
the principal instruments of the money power in 
-“‘oppressing the people,” and are therefore enemies 
of the human race, is most frequently met with 
where people are least accustomed to the constant 
use of banking facilities. It was a Southern Popu- 
list whom some years ago newspaper reports cred- 
ited with the characteristic utterance that ‘‘if all 
the money that is in the banks were in the hands 
of the people, business would be lively and the peo- 
ple would be better off.” The number of persons 
who have only a dim idea of people voluntarily 
depositing their money in banks, and of the moncy 
so deposited being kept in constant circulation 


by the banks lending it out, and by discountip; . 


business paper with it,is no doubt larger in the 
South than anywhere else in this country. ' No- 
where isa larger proportion of the money possessed 
by the people kept in small private hoards, and 
thus in stagnant idleness, and nowhere is, there- 
fore, the business of the village usurer and of the 
sharper hovering around the county court-house, 
who lends on chattel mortgage at extortionate in- 
terest, more flourishing. It is not only the thrift- 
less drone who raises the clamor about there not 
being “‘circulating medium” enough in the coun- 
try, because he cannot borrow all the money he 
wants without having security to offer, but also a 
good many of the industrious farmers or small 
business men, who, when they are in need of 
money, find themselves at the mercy of rapacious 
blood-suckers, become thus easy victims of that 
financial quackery which presents the manufactur- 
ing of ‘‘cheap money ” by the government as a 
remedy for all the social ills. 

There is nothing, therefore, that would aid the 
propagation of sound financial ideas with the South- 
ern people more effectually than the development 
among them of those facilities for the circulation 
of money and for proper credit arrangements 
which a sound and well-regulated banking sys- 
tem would offer. We do not mean, of course, 
that this would be accomplished by the setting up 

of a multitude of little private banks, which might 
in the end be but a slight, if any, improvemcut 
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upon the usurers’ shops now existing. But we 
mean the establishment in appropriate places of 
branches of substantial banking institutions lecat- 
ed in the larger business centres. -If it should be 
found that the South has not capital enough for 
the realization of such a scheme on as large a scale 
as may be desirable, we have no doubt that re- 
sponsible-‘Soutbern business men would, upon the 
presentation of well-considered plans, find North- 
ern bankers or capitalists willing to come to their 
aid. It is also to be hoped that the general inter- 
est which at present is so keenly devoted to the 
subject of our national finances will evolve a re- 
formation of our national banking system calcu- 
lated to afford increased facilities for the satisfac- 
tion of existing requirements. To bring this about, 
our Southren brethren should see to it that they 
be in time prepared for a proper presentation of 
the needs of their section, and we are convinced 
such a presentation would command the most ear- 
nest attention of all concerned. 

The uprooting of financial heresies in the South 
is indeed a matter of national concern. The fanati- 
cism for the free coinage of silver prevailing in some 
of the mining States need not trouble us much if the 
power of that dangerous craze in the South be thor- 
oughly broken. A good beginning has been made. 
The separation on this issue of the border States 
from what was once the ‘solid South” is a great 
step inadvance. The present attitude of a part of 
the Southern press, and the decrease of the com- 
bined Democratic and Populistic vote in those South- 
ern States which gave their electoral: votes BRYAN, 
are likewise good omen. But the fact that the 
free -coinage movement has taken’ possession of 
that patty which in most of the Southern States 
has so long been looked upon by a large majority 
of the people as their ark of safety, and that so 
many men who at heart detested the silver folly 
still gave that party their support at the risk of 
brivging an almost irreparable disaster upon the 
couvtry—this fact involves an element of danger 
which will not wholly disappear until the cause of 
sound money has become so strong in the South as 
to force the abandonment of the silver heresy upon 
Southern Democratic conventions. To bring this 
about, Southern and Northern men should unite in 
the most energetic effort. 


THE COMING, SESSION. 


CONGRESS will meet next Monday under excep- 
tional circumstances. The subjects that occupied 
most of its serious attention, if discussion is to be 
counted as the outward sign of serious attention, 
have been taken out of its hands. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND'S financial policy has been endorsed, and the 
country has decided against the proposition that 
this government shall, independently of other na- 
tions, coin gold and silver free at the ratio of 16 to 
Incidentally this decision means that the com-- 
mercial world that is now on a gold basis will re- 
= gold as the standard of value indefinitely, for 

ere is no disposition in Europe to open the ques- 
tion of international bimetallism, and without Eu- 
rope, and especially without Great Britain and 
Germany, international bimetallism will not be 
discussed by intelligent and well-informed persons. 
It is quite likely true, as the silver-mine-owners 
charge, that this has been known by some of the 
politicians who have been talking in favor of in- 
ternational bimetallism during the recent cam- 
paign. At any rate, there is an end of the silver 
question, and it is matter for surmise as to what 
some Senators will talk about. To expect, how- 
ever, that Senators Harris, MorGan, PuGH, CALL, 
Vest, STEwarT, TELLER, DuBois, and tlie rest of 
that kind will keep still is to be blindly optimistic. 
STEWART may hold his peace, for he has no other 
subject than silver to talk about. TELLER and 
DuBois will very likely, however, have a sarcastic 
word or two to gay to their late Republican co- 
partisans, while the Southern contingent will rea- 
dily find some trait in Mr. CLEVELAND’s character 
—some trait which the good people of the coun- 
try admire—over which they can gnaw and snarl 
until the session and the administration come to an 
end together. But what admirable trait in the char- 
acter of their archenemy will incite and inspire 
the waspish tongues of-these malicious worthies 
we must wait to see. They have had their say on 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S issue of bonds for the purpose of 
maintaining the credit of the country, and the peo- 
ple have had their say also. Under the circum- 
stances, and in view of the force and significance 
of the people's verdict, it would not be surprising 
if the subject of Mr. CLEVELAND'S financial policy 
had lost interest to the Senators who have devoted 
their time to pursuing him with their senile and 
incoherent, wrath, to the wrecking of their own 
peace and repose of mind, to the destruction of 
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their influence, and to the dismemberment of their 
party, without injuring the object of their futile 
wrath or swerving him a hair's-breadth from what 
he has regarded as the path of duty. 

What is Congress to do at the coming session? 
A number of Republican Senators and Represent- 
atives, in interviews and in letters to the news- 
papers, have announced that there is no reason to 
suppose that the DivGiey bill can be passed, or 
that any financial legislation can be enacted. While 
we shall regret a lame and impotent conclusion of 
the session, we are inclined to believe that it is 
true that Congress will not be able to pass any bills 
of importance, except the regular appropriation 
bills. In the first place, this is the general history 
of the shorter session, whicl: tells us it is always 
well to expect nothing from it except appropriation 
bills. _In the second place, although there m:y 
be very little said in the Senate on the financial 
policy of the President that was ratified at the 
polis, the recommendations that he and Mr. Car- 
LISLE will make on this subject are those that must 
be considered and discussed by this Congress. It 
may be taken for granted that the present Senate 
will not be inclined to accept any suggestions 
or to adopt any plans that come from Mr. 
CLEVELAND or his Secretary of the Treasury. Dur- 
ing the last session the Republican majority in 
the House of Representatives persistenily refused 
to take any advice from the White House or the 
Treasury; but we are inclined to think that the 
leaders of that majority have seen a great liglit, 
and that they will no longer be inclined to scoff 
at propositions merely because they come from 
the President or the Secretary of the Treasury. 
But the House of Représentatives cannot do any- 
thing alone; and since the Senate stands in the 
way, obstinately declining to permit the enaetment 
of any financial bill that contains the slightest glim- 
mer of sense or honesty, those who predict that the 
coming session will be fruitless are probably cor- 
rect. It is not to be supposed that this Senate 
would even consent to the creation of a commis- 
sion for the revision of our patch-work financial 
system, if Mr. CLEVELAND were to appoint the com- 
missioners. 

Congress, it is true, might accomplish much. It 
might, for example, reimpose duties on coffee and 
tea, and double the tax on beer, for the purpose of 
providing additional revenue, if it is to be assumed, 
without further trial, that the present highly pro- 
tective tariff law cannot possibly produce revenue 
enough. It might pass a law which has hitherto 
been refused by Congress —a law to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to borrow money on 
short time and at the market rates whenever, for 
any reason, the revenues fail to equal the ex- 
penditures. It might set about the task of cur- 
rency reform by retiring the greenbacks, and by 
making provision for replacing them with a cur- 
reucy that cannot be employed_to deprive the 
Treasury of its gold whenever the credit of the 
country is brought into momentary disrepute by 
its BRYANS, its ALTGELDS, its TILLMANS, and their 
foolish friends in Congress. It might show, by 
doing all or some one of these things, on the 
President's recommendation, that the time for sub- 
ordinating partisanship to patriotism did not come 
to an end with the day of election, and that Re- 
publican leaders are at last prepared to treat with 
the respect which is due to his worth and services 
the man who is not only President, but whe stands 
for those Democrats who preferred their country to 
their party. 

But, as we have already said, we do not expect 
that this Congress will do anything whatever. It 
will not only not enact any laws for the reform of 
our currency system or for the prevention of such 
financial ills as the silver movement has brouglit 
down upon us, but it will not enact any harmful 
legislation, and will, probably, not engage in any 
disturbing agitations. It will not, for example, 
pass the DINGLEY bill, which is as friendless a mea- 
sure as was ever introduced in Congress—a mea- 
sure that does not gratify the protectionists, and 
that yet offends all who have hoped that the 
McKINLEY act of 1890 marked the high tide of gov- 
ernment exactions in aid of private interests. The 
Republicans who agreed that this half-hearted mea- 
sure should be- introduced in the first instance are 
still opposed to its enactment into law. 

So far as this Congress -is concerned, the busi- 
ness interests of the country will have every oppor- 
tunity for revival that they can possibly enjoy 
under existing laws — no more and no less. But 
in view of the long time during which business has 
been in a state of suspended animation, and during 
which, too; capital has been eagerly waiting for op- 
portunities for investment, this will probably be 
enough, especially as there remains the inevitable 
hope that the next Congress will be better than ils 
immediate predecessors. 
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CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Tuere is no reason whatever within the contempla- 
tion of international law why the United States should 
recognize the Cuban insurgents as belligerents, and 
there is no reason to suppose that Mr. CLEVELAND will 


change the attitude of this government towards Spain - 


and the insurgents in this respect. He could not do 
so, indeed, under existing conilitions, without disregard- 
ing the rules of international law and our own treaty 
obligations to Spain, which he bas thus far rigorously 
observed, 

No power or people can be properly recognized as bel- 
ligerents unless they are maintaining a government which 
the recognizing power can hold responsible for wrongs 
and injuries inflicted on its citizens in the course of the 
struggle. Have the Cubans who are serving under Ma- 
ceo, Gomez, and GARCIA any such status? Have they a 
government that is making laws and levying taxes? Have 
they any territory where their Jaws can be enforced, and 
whose inhabitants will pay the taxes imposed upon them? 
Have they a capital, a seat of government, with which this 
government can communicate? If an American citizen 
were plundered within the territory now occupied by any 
oue of the armies of the Cu: an insurrectionists, is there 
any responsible Cuban government from which the Unired 
States can demand redress? If the insurgents are main- 
taining any govert:ment of the character here outlined, it 
would be necessary to recognize their belligerency; but 
if they have no such government, to do so would be to de- 
clare a falsehood, and it would. be also an injustice to our 
own citizens, especially to those who are carrying on com- 
merce in the West Indian waters. 

If these enthusiasts were quite frank, they would not 
insist that Mr. CLEVELAND should recognize the belliger- 
ency of the insurgents, knowing, as they must, that such 
action by the President would give to the Spaniards the 
right to search all of our merchant-vessels that were found 
navigating the West Indian waters. Belligerency is not a 


policy, itis a fact; and, moreover, it is a fact the existence - 


of which can be shown only by proving that the party de- 
siring recognition is possessed of an established govern 
ment, such, for example, as the Confederate States of 
America possessed when Great Britain recognized their 
belligerency. If this government is to interfere on the 
ground that the Cubans ought to be relieved of the Span- 
ish yoke, and ought t have their own government, or if 
the country is to take part in the conflict because Cuba is a 
desirable possession, and we need the assistance of Macro 
and some of his colleagues in our Congress, quite another 
question is presented. It is not the recognition of belli- 
gerency that is wanted by those who favor either a senti- 
mental or a selfish interference. Such a recognition. 
indeed, would not be wholly disadvantageous to Spain. 
What the Cuban sympathizers or Cuba-grabbers ought 
to cry for is an armed interference by the United States in 
behalf of Cuban independence. Such a cry would be in- 


telligible, while the demand for a recognition of belliger- 


ency is the merest babbling. 

There is no doubt that the people of the United States 
have an interest in the struggle, and that this interest will 
be promoted by the cessation of the ugly, obstinate, seem- 
ingly hopeless conflict that is going on. But if Spain in- 
sists on keeping up the war, against the advice and the 
entreaties of ber friends, there is only one way for the 
United States to compel peace, and that way is not by 
telling an untruth by means of a proclamation recogniz- 
ing belligerency when there is no belligerency. If, how- 
ever, there is any one of influence who is eager to begin a 
war on Spuin in behalf of Cuba. with all its European 
entanglements, we do not know him. - 


CRIBBING AT HARVARD. 


Tur faculty of Harvard Upiversity has announced its 
intention to separate from the college students handing 
in written work not their own, and to post their numes on 
the college bulletin boards. The offence thus to be denit 
with is familiarly known as cribbing.” The Harvard 
faculty has determined_and announced that it is dishon- 
orable, ond merits public expulgion. The conclusion thus 
reached is somewhat revolutionary, and the action taken 


has only been taken with reluctance, and afier solemn 


thought and full discussion. 
In old times at Harvard, as in most other colleges where 
what is known as the ‘‘ honor system” in examinations 
does not prevail, cribbing was not regarded as dishonor. 
able, though-its expediency has always been freely ques- 
tioned, even by the patrons of the practice. It used to be 
the custom, when written examinations were held, to gar- 
rison the examination-rooms with proctors, who patrolled 
the aisles, and made it their business to restrain as far as 
possible the propensity of the examined to cheat. The 
result was that it was regarded as a fair game to beat the 
examiners, and students of honorable character oftea used 
what furtive aids they might to eke out their halting 
scholarship. Only when the examinations were in some 
degree competitive, as where students were trying for high 
rank or for scholarships, was cribbing felt to involve dis- 
honor, But conditions are declared to have changed at 
Harvard. The relntions between instructors and students 
ure more familiar than they used to be, and the majority 
of the students are believed to take their work more seri- 
ously than they once did, and to look upon their instruc- 
tors more as fountains of information and less as hin- 
derances to ease. The faculty feels that there are certain 
childish things that ought to be put away from Harvard 
forever, and cribbing is one of them. Hence this severe 
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penalty for an offence which, it seems, is still very preva- 
lent among the more frivolous undergraduates. 

It will be interesting to know how this new rule works. 
The facuity may expel students caught cribbing, but it 
cannot make an act dishonorable by prociaiming it to be 
so. The body that settles what is deemed honorable and 
what is not in a college is the undergrnduates. A faculty 
may dismiss but it cannot disgrace aman. His appeal is 
to his fellows, and unless they concur in the judgment the 
man is not disgraced. Nevertheless, cribbing is a malo- 
dorous practice, and expulsion is a grave penalty, and a 
lad expelled from college foreribbing will have to make 
many more explanations than he cares to if he would de- 
monstrate that he is not unfit to be trasted. Even if he 
can convince his friends that in general eencerns he is not 
a cheat, he will still find it difficult to disperse the suspicion 
that he is lacking in sound sense. If the penalty for crib- 
bing at Harvard is to be so severe, it would seem that crib- 
bing will not pay. If the jury-trial system prevailed at 
Harvard, it might turn out that the punishment was so dis- 
proportionate to the crime that the law could net be en- 
forced; but since the faculty is judge, jury. and sheriff, 
the new rule may be expected to work, and ought to help 
the situation. 


. FEUDALISM IN GERMANY. 


In a country where thr divinity that hedges kings is 
still aftirmed by law, and iése-majesté, in the old sense, is 
still a substantial crime, we ought to be prepared for queer 
anachronisms, The HoneNnzoLLERNs have no doubts 
about the divine rights of kings, and are prepared to 
maintain them to all lengths. It is customary to treat 
the present Kaiser as the direct offspring of that amiable 
old martinet his grandfather, and to regard his father, 
‘* FREDERICK the Good,” as» casual aberration from the 
hereditary qualities of the house. Yet in fact the second 
Emperor was as stiff a HOMENZOLLERN as any of them, 
in spite of his beiug in many ways an enlightened modern 
man. While he was still Crown-Prince he said, in a pub- 
lished interview, that ‘‘ we,” ostensibly meaning Ger- 
many, but really having in mind the Toyal house of Prus- 
sia, “‘ stood in the modern world for the priuciple of au- 
thority.” The tone of the official manifesto which he 
issued, we believe, after his accession, was the same. It 
was quite that of an Elector\of Brandenburg of the seven- 
teenth century. 
concluded to grant enlarged privileges to his lieges, not 
because he recognized that democracy had become the 
ruler of the modern world and it was expedient to defer 
to it, but out of his royal condescension and singular 
good pleasure, quite in the manner of the good old times. 
That this is the mental habit and attitude of his son and 
successor has been made abendantly plain. 

It is necessary to bear thebe things-ia. mind in order to 
understand at all the nature of the excitement that has 
been stirred up in Germany by the killing of an artisan at 
Carisruhe by a German officer, and the proceedings had 
upon that occurrence by a court martial. An American 
does not without great difficulty comprehend that there 
can be a civilized country in which the law—even the mili- 
tary law in time of peace, apart from mere military dis- 
cipline—can be a respecter »f persons, and the killing of 
one of the unprivileged classes by one of the privileged 
classes be differently reganicd by a tribunal of justice 
than if it were the other way about. But it is necessary 
to make this mental effort in order to understand the ex- 
citement which has been raised in the public mind in Ger- 
many, and reflected in the debates of the Reichstag, over 
the inadequate punishment of Lieutenant von BRrusewitz 
for wilful murder. We had recent examples of the pre- 
tensions of German officialdom. Nay, we need not leave 
our own shores to find instances of a similar spirit. A 
few years ago, in our Southern States, ‘‘insolence” on 
the part of a negro towards a white man was esteemed to 
be a capital offence, to be immediately expiated by the 
death of:the insulter at the hands of the insulted. It has 
been maintained even before committees of Congress that 
this punighment was proper/and necessary to maintain the 
social order. 

A similar view is taken in Germany by the privileged 
classes in respect of the unprivileged. A nobleman has 
more and ofher rights than a common person, and as 
soldiering is the only business in which a nobleman can 
enguge without derogating from his dignity, an officer 
the army ig ez officio noble, whether or not he has ha 
pened to be born so. The malefactor who supplies the 
most modern instance of this comfortable belief would ap- 
pear, from his prefatory ‘‘ von,” to be noble by right * 
birth, but whether he be so or not, he is noble by right of 
his profession. When a common person jostles him it 
appears that he has no choice but to put the common 
person to.death. If he were jostled by his equal he could 
challenge the jostler, but as a duel with an artisan is out 
of the question, be must kill the artisan without formality. 
It is explained that if he did not thus resent the infrac- 
tion of his dignity he would be put in Coveniry by his 
fellow-nobles. It is this consideration, doubtless, which 
led a tribundl of officers and gentlemen and nobles to 
treat the homicide as a peceadillo. 

It is no wonder that the senténce should have aroused 
indignation in Germany. It- is, in fact, the work of a 
privileged class acting as judges in a case between them- 
selves and the unprivileged classes. The vague and un- 
satisfactory character of the promises of reform in the 
military law which alone are vouchsafed to an indignant 
people furnishes clear proof that the sympathies of the Em- 
peror are with the noble murderer rather than with the 
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The monarch, it in effect set forth, had 


plebeian victim. A mediswval ruling class in a modern 
nation is an anachronism that progressive and enlighiened 
Germany will not and should not Jong endure. YS 


DORMITORIES FOR COLUMBIA. 


Tre trnsiees of Columbia University have taken a 
highly interesting and important step in authorizing the 
treasurer of the university to receive gifts for the pur- 
chase of land near the university's new site and the ercc- 
tion of dormitories for students. The dormitory question 
has long been discussed by Columbia’s friends, but the 
settlement of it has been deferred by the trustees until 
provision had been made for the educational needs of the 
university on its new site. Now that the chief difficulties 
of removal have been met, and it seems settled that pro- 


feasors and classes will have the necessary new roofs vver | 


them next fall, the and expediency of dormitories 
have been recognized, and if any donor wants to give one 
there ig nothing now to hinder the acceptance of his gift. 

Columbia has been so used to being regarded as a college 
for New York lads who live at home, that its necd of 
dormitories may not be appreciated. Out of the 1871 
students registered in the university's books this year, 863 
come from New York, 177 from Brooklyn, 502 from the 
Middle States (including of course the ‘New York sub- 
urbs), 108 from New England, and 226 from the West 
and from foreign countries. Certainly 500 of these stii- 
dents are too far from home to go-back and forth every 
day, and they must board in town. Very many of the 
rest, though perhaps they can manage to go back and 
forth daily from their class-rooms to their bomes, would 
prefer to live in dormitories, and would find a residence 
near the college buildings very saving of their time and 


advantageous to their studies. There is no question, 


therefore, about the demand for dormitories by students. 

There is not much question either about the great ad- 
vantage it is to a university to have its students gathered 
close about it and under its own wings. It is well that 
college students, while they are in college, should be a 
little rentoved from the contact and influcuces of the work- 
a-day world, that so their minds may be the more recep- 
tive to new interests and new thoughts. It is good for 
them to rub together and to live together; to live in sight 
of their alma mater’s material contours; and to round their 
sharp points off against her walls. They will stay plenty 
long enough out in the world when they have left her. 
That they should stick pretty clase to her and to one an- 
other while they may is good for them and a source of 
strength to her. 

Columbia’s new site, with the river near by, and a great 
gymnasium in prospect, is_6t.to be the centre of a vigor- 
ous young life. It will be much to the university's ad- 
vantage if she can find the meang to secure the necessary. 
land for her dormitories at once, and before it is used for » 
other buildings. 


FOOTBALL AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


Tre game of football has excited the usual amount of 
interest during the last few weeks, and the public matches 
between the rival university teams have come to an end 
amid the customary outburst of noise, and with the usunl 
accompaniment of criticism by those who do not love the 
game. We are glad to say. that we are not among these, 
nor are we of those who believe that the great public 
matches. ought to be stopped. The mercenary atmes- 
phere that emanates from gate-money is bad, ind so is the 
luxury which is the inevitable consequence of the pro- 
fuse expenditure permitted by the enormous sums pail 
by the public for the privilege of seeing the great games. 
But all this may be easily remedied, and it is distinctly 
good for the public that it, should take a lively interest in 
this manly and improving: sport. 

We are quite ready to believe, moreover, that university 
and college authorities are looking more sharply after the 
scholarship of their athletes. There is certainly no in- 
compatibility between excellence in athletics and exce]- 
lence in the class-room. The history of college texms andl 
crews proves this to be true. There are men who have 
just come from the football field who stand high in their 
classes, and who have lost nothing in scholarship rank by 
reason of the games and matches that they have played. 
There is at least one of these men who stands easily at the 
head of his class. Faculties renlize that they must see to 
it that there shall be no loss of scholarship, and no dis- 
credit to scholarship, by reason of intercollegiate athletics, 
Only the other day the Ohio University authorities gom- 
pelled the captain of the football team to resign-*his 
captainey because he had fallen behind in his studics. 
No doubt, in recent times, there has been a disposition 
on the part of professors, most of whom are human 
and proud of their institutions,to overlook ignorance anil 
stupidity when manifested by 4 strong-armed oarsman, 
a cool- headed quarter-back, or a cunning pitcher, but 
the day of the scholar is surely coming again; for while 
professers who are fit instructors of youth are proud 
of theif teams, and dearly love a victory of brawn for 
their colleges, at the bottom seholarship is really their 
ideal, and they will make it the ideal of the institutions in 
which they teach. The time will come,we have no doubt, 
when the athlete will be subordinated to the scholar ineven 
the most bubbling of undergraduate minds, and then we 
can say: “‘ What if there was too much worship of brawn 
for a time? It followed the worship of what was con- 
sidered mind. but was really sentimentality, and some of it 
maudlin at that. Out of all has come a practical exposition 
of the old Roman ideal, a sound mind in a sound body.” 
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REV. JOSEPH C. HARTZELL, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop for Africa, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE NEW METHODIST BISHOP FOR 
AFRICA. 


THE Rev. Joseph C. Hartzell, D.D., missionary Bishop 
for Africa, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, sails from 
New York December 9 for his far-away diocese. Bishop 
Hartzell was elected to this office at the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last May, and has been spending the intervening 
months in the study of his vast field and in preparation 
for his first visitation of it. He goes to Africa as the suc- 
cessor of the intrepid William Taylor, whose labors as a | 
world-wide evangelist have added lustre to the story of 
missionary endeavor, and who, having reached the age of 
seventy-five, and having been declared ‘‘ non-effective” 
by the governing body of his Church, is to-day prosecu- 
ting a vigorous and successful evangelistic. campaign in 
9 Africa, where thirty years ago he preached to the 
‘affirs. 

Bishop Hartzell was born in Moline, Illinois, in 1842, 
ead is a graduate of Illinois Wesleyan University and of 
Garrett Biblical Institute. He joined the ranks of the 
Methodist ministry in 1868, and began preaching in Pekin, 
Illinois. Two years later he went to New Orleans as 
pastor of Ames Methodist Episcopal Church, and soon be- 
came identified with the colored people of the South. He 
championed their interests, and served them with un- 
swerving fidelity in many critical situations. In 1882 he 
was chosen assistant corresponding secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church—an organization which devotes 
its energies to the intellectual, social, and religious eleva- 
tion of the colored people of the South. He speut four- 
teen years in this important work, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his efforts in behalf of the freedmen crown- 
ed with marvellous success. The Church placed him in 

full charge, as Secretary, in 1888. He was chosen Bishop 
for Africa by the General Conference last May. 

It is Bishop Hartzell’s plan to spend about two weeks 
in London; Berlin, and Brussels, seeking information which 
will aid him in his work. He will sail from Liverpool 
December 30, and reach Liberia January 20. On Febru- 
ary 3 he will open the Liberia Conference, then visit all 
the mission stations in Liberia, and spend March and April 
in the Congo region, holding the Congo Conference the 
first week in May. Then he will go to South Africa, and 
later visit the missions on the east coast. Returning, he 
will visit all the stations a second time, and reach this 
country in the spring of 1898. His family will not ac- 
company him. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS. 


CHARLES C. Nort, who has just been appointed by Pres- 
ident Cleveland Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, was 
born in New York in 1827. His father was Professor 
Joel B. Nott, and his grandfather President Eliphalet 
Nott, of Union College, where he was graduated in 1848. 
He studied law with J.V.L. Pruyn, and began to practise 
in New York in 1850, being associated with his cousin, 
Clarkson N. Potter. He was active in the organization 
of the Republican party, was its candidate for Judge of 
Common Pleas in 1859, and wrote Mr. Lincoln, inviting 
him to come to New York to deliver his famous Cooper 
Union speech. He entered the service at the breaking 
out of the war, as Captain of the Fifth lowa Cavalry, anc 
after hard service in the West was commissioned Colonel 
of the 176th New York Volunteers, which he took to New 
Orleans. He was a prisoner of war in Texas for thirteen 
months. While in the service he wrote for the public 
schools of New York, of which he was a trustee, an ac- 
count of his experiences, which, under the title of The 
Cavalry Saddle and the Prison Camp, ran through sev- 
era! editions, and was translated into German by an officer 
of the German army, on account of its clear and vivid 
pictures of the war and of military operations. In Feb- 
ruary, 1865, President Lincoln, unsolicited, appointed Col- 
onel Nott a judge of the Court of Claims, then a new tri- 
bunal, and the first and only ove which has ever existed 
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CHARLES C. NOTT, 
Chicf Justice of the Court of Claims. 


for the determination of the rights of citizens against the 
government. This was the last judicial appointment Mr. 
Lincoln made. To the adjudication of the controversies 
which arose there, of great variety, involving very large 
sums, and questions of constitutional, international, and 
statute law, many of them new to jurisprudence, Judge 
Nott brought marked ability, patient industry, and a judi- 
cial temper. His opinions, extending from the first vol- 
ume of Court of Claims Reports down to the thirty-first, 
show great learning, convincing reasoning, and a terse and 
lucid style, and have been potent in giving definite shape 
to what was a misty and unknown branch of the law, of 
great importance to all having business relations with the 
government. Judge Nott’s service on the bench bas been 
of longer duration than that of any Federal judge now sit- 
ting, except Judge Field of the Supreme Court, and his 
appointment is universally recognized as fittin 
in itself, and as a proper recognition ‘by the President o 
long, faithful, and meritorious service. Judge Nott has 
done a good deal of literary work, and has published, in 
addition to his military sketches, a translation of ‘‘ The 
Seven Great Hymns,”’ volumes one to thirty-one Court of 
Claims Reports, andi numerous pamphlets, reviews, and 
literary articles. He is a member of the Philosophical 
Society, the Loyal Legion, and the Army and Navy Club 
of Washington. He married a daughter of the late Dr. 
Mark Hopkins. 


THE NEW RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., who has been se- 
lected by Leo XIII. to succeed Bishop John J. Keane as 
rector of the Catholic University, was born in Ireland on 
August 1, 1847. He came to this country with his parents 
when he was three years old, and was educated in the pub- 


REV. THOMAS J. CONATY, D.D., 
Rector of the Catholic University. 


lic schools of Taunton, Massachusetts, at Montreal College, 
at the Jesuit College of the Holy Cross at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was graduated in 1869, and at St. 
Joseph’s Theological Seminary, Troy, New York. 
Ordained in 1872, he became rector of the New Parish 
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DR. MANUEL VICTORINO PEREIRA, 
President of Brazil. 


of the Sacred Heart in South Worcester, 1880, where he 

has since remained. For some years he has been at the 

nerd of the Catholic Summer School at Plattsburg, New 
or 


As editor and publisher of the Catholic School Gazette, 
the new rector of the university has been naturally a 
strong supporter of the parochial schools. He has been 
prominent in Irish Nationalist matters in this country, and 
was treasurer of the Parnell Parliamentary Fund. In 
temperance matters Dr. Conaty has also been prominent, 
having lectured throughout the country. He was the 
founder and first president of the Total Abstinence Union 
of the diocese of Springfield, and was for two terms presi- 
dent of the National Union. In 1889 he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of George- 
town, D.C. 

Dr. Conaty is said to be a man well schooled in the the- 
ology of St. Thomas Aquinas, and-of sound learning and 
philosophy. He is strongly American; and speaking a 
few days ago, in Boston, on ‘* Ideal Americanism,” he said 
that the Church he represented had not a fibre in it hostile 
to America, that it was as open as the Constitution to read. 
He wished no man to be allowed to set class against class 
in this State of ours. ‘‘Let us go on together,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘* let us strive to be ideal Americans—many in one: 
many of faith, but one in citizenship; many in politics, 
loving liberty, protecting it in ourselves, and seeing to it 
that others protect it also—then shall we have the true 
ideal Americanism.” 


BRAZIL’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Dr. MANUEL VICTORINO PEREIRA, who became chief 
executive of Brazil by the retirement of President Pru- 
dente de Moraes, was born in the state of Bahia, on Janu- 
ary 30,1854. He has risen to his present station by his 
own unaided efforts. 

He attended the public schools of Bahia until he bad 
reached the age of fourteen years. He studied to prepare 
himself for admission to the College of Medicine, which 
he entered in 1871. His father was a cabinet-maker, and 
the son earned enough to support himself and to pay for 
his education by acting as tutor to some of his fellow- 
students. 

In 1876 he was graduated with honors; six months later 
he won a professorship in a competitive examination, and 
shortly after made a tour of the hospitals in the princip:! 
cities of Germany, France, Italy, and Switzerland. Upon 
his return he was chosen to be President of the Medical 
College of Bahia, and to-day he is recognized as the fore- 
most physician in Brazil. 

The public career of President Pereira began in 18835, 
when he became editor of the Diario de Bahia, in which 
paper he at once commenced a vigorous campaign for the 
abolition of chattel slavery. ‘To him is no small measure 
of credit due that that terrible institution was finally erad- 
icated. That he was held in high esteem is shown by his 
appointment by the Emperor Dom Pedro to the Vice. 
Presidency of Bahia, a position which he declined to ac- 
= declaring that he was a republican. 

hen the federal republic was organized Senhor Pereira 
was a leader in the movement, and after the overthrow of 
Dom Pedro was appointed by the provisional republican 
government to be Governor of Bahia. He refused this 
position, but the government insisted that it was his duty 
accept it, and he finally did, though with great reluc- 
ance. 

After retiring from the governorship he was elected to 
the Senate, in which he became noted as an orator. At 
the convention of the federal republicans in 1893 Senhor 
Pereira was nominated for the Vice-Presidency and Senhor 
Moraes for the higher office. They were elected in 1894 
for a term expiring in 1898. Senhor Moraes was compel! 
to retire from office because of his illness, and Senhor Pe- 
reira became the executive of the youngest of the South 
American republics. 

His personal popularity is great. He announced upon 
taking office that he would pursue an uncompromisingly 
American policy. 
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Paintings Copyright, 1896, by Frederick Dielman. 
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MR. FREDERICK DIELMAN’S DECORATIVE PANELS FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


. 
VIL—THE DECORATIONS OF MR. FREDERICK DIELMAN. 


THE two panels by Mr. Frederick Dielman, of which 
reproductions are herewith presented, fall inevitably into 
the series of decorations for the Congressional Library 
which have been discussed in HARPER’s WEEKLY from 
time to time; yet they are neither sculptures nor, in the 
strict sense of the term, paintings. They are mosaics. 
But they possess obviously the character of pictorial art, 
and in their position they fulfil practically the same mis- 
sion as that of a painting upon canvas. They have color; 
they have atmosphere. They have, too, to go straight to 
the point, merits which quite justify the employment of a 
mediual not often used for the same purpose in America. 
Pictorial mosaic is an old story in Italy; and in Venice 
particularly, where these panels were executed, the art of 
putting a really elaborate motive into such enduring form 
is to this day carried to a high degree of finish. Travellers 
will recall the modern panels introduced in the facade of 
San Marco, and possibly many who have studied those 
mosaics, as well as the examples in the facade of the 
Florentine Duomo, have wondered why the same decora- 
tive expedient was not used more by American architects. 
To pe a famous painting into mosaic, as has been done 
by the Vatican workmen for the altars of St. Peter’s, is, 
on the whole, a doubtful thing to do; but when a design 
is deliberately made for the mosaic worker, its details be- 
ing rightly adapted to the facts of his material, a good 
result is bound to be secured. 

Mr. Dielman confirms this last assumption, and he even 
improves upon the work of those painters in Italy, Bara- 
bino and others, who have been most conspicuous for 
their decorative achievements. He has not amplified their 
idea, which is, indeed, as old as antiquity, but he has es- 
caped the spectacular element and the over-crowded style, 
as of an art trying to do too much, which somehow dimin- 


ish the legitimate value of such panels as may be encoun- 
tered every here and there from Venice to Naples. He 
has made his compositions simple and massive. They 
would look well on canvas. They lose nothing by being 
executed on a plan permitting far less subtlety. In fact, 
there have been no compositions by Mr. Dielman on any 
scale or in any form which have been more satisfactor 
than these dignified works, destined to go over the mante 
in one of the Congressional reading-rooms. Both panels are 
admirably poised, admirably proportioned. ‘* Law” is en- 
throned in the first decoration upon a dais that is itself a 
happy idea, striking aptly the architectural note of the 
whole scheme, and the imposing figure binds together two 
groups which continue this structural feeling. ‘‘ Indus- 
try,” ‘* Peace,” and “ Truth” on the one side, ‘* Fraud,” 
‘Discord, and ‘* Violence” on the other, are unmistak- 
ably contrasted in all that their personalities cun symbolize; 
but as factors in a decorative whole they balance one an- 
other men There is no monotony in this balance, 
either. The differences in the attitudes are slight enough 
to leave the equilibrium of the composition undisturbed, 
we the seven figures are artlessly placed, and the mosaic 
1as the proper animation, the proper vitality. 

The panel dedicated to “ History” is less animated, per- 
haps, but it is no less suceessful in its grouping; and here 
again the central figure:is shown against a background 
which could not have been more ingeniously, more effec- 
tively contrived. The throne, with its heavy inscribed arms 
and two curving extensions, finds a happy culmination 
in the pillars and pediment of the distant Parthenon, and 
the graceful Muse who stands erect at this point possesses 
a carriage and a demeanor which are in accord with their 
noble setting. ‘‘ Mythology” and Tradition,” the latter 
accompanied by a youth in whom the artist aims to sug- 
gest ‘‘a possible future singer or poet,” are seated with a 
naturalness of pose and gesture which makes this, like 
the companion panel, seem a thoroughly spentaneous pro- 
duction. Altogether, Mr. Dielman has accomplished with 
tact and skill a task which was not easy. To be impos- 
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sible in mosaic is a fatally easy thing. Even in mere 
formal design architects and their decorative assistants 
often go astray. Here a pictorial scheme of some com- 
plexity and unquestionable impressiveness has been car- 
ried out as though the materials used were no obstruction 
whatever, and the Library is enriched by decorations which 
add to intrinsic excellence the virtue of demonstrating 
how well a difficult piece of work can be done. The art 
of pictorial mosaic- working ought to receive some impetus 
from the demonstration. CoRrTIssoz. 


TO AN AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. 
You call yourself a fiend, but truly ‘tis not so: 
You are a joy forever, friend indeed, not. foet 


For as I look upon your modest kind, and think 
With how great industry you daily ply your ink 


And pen in sending o’cr the land your mild requests 
To poet, statesman, any oue who interests, — 


I can’t but in my secret, inmost soul admire 
A class of folk some crabbed wights consider dire, 


Nay, more than this, O self-styled fiend, on many a day 
When far from home and me my Muse would go astray, 


And time has hung right heavy on my idle hands, 
You've chanced to keep me busy with your smal] demands. 


And in this world so full of sin and woe and strife 
To busy be I count tle greatest joy of life. 


Should Satan fail to give the idle work to do, 
Let him retire and leave his glorious task to you. 
JoHN KENDRICK BanGs. 
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Divers Protestants have viewed them with 


making h very to mericans, is qt 
as ciotondon his surprise at ‘‘the keen and widespread 
interest that appears to be felt everywhere in this country 
in the people of Scotland—in their literature, their babits 
and cifcumstances, and their character.” He is at loss to 
account for it, and does not find a sufficient reason in the 
writings of Scotch authors. He has voticed the same in- 
terest in the Scotch, be says, everywhere he has gone in 
Europe, and especially in France, and he suspects that 
Scots, though few in numbers, must have certain marked 
— and characteristics which appeal to other 
P There is no doubt that a strong interest is felt in this 
country in the Scotch. Two powerful reasons for it ap- 
pear in the writings of Walter Scott and Robert Burns, 
which, especially the Waverley Novels, are extraordinarily 
_ familiar to Americans of all grades and . There 
are not enough Scotch to excite jealousy anywhere, and it 
is the truth that those we have ee ee 
percentage of valuable people. ‘Canny, ouce, 
** bard-headed,” are the descriptive adjectives which most 
familiarly qualify Scotchmen. They ere interesting. They 
have thrift, and are as com t to take care of them- 
selves as any people on earth. They have piety, which is 
highly respected, albeit it sometimes runs into bigotry. 
They have lively intellectual interests, too, and even the 
avarice with which they are sometimes credited has never 
led them to undervalue scholarship. And then they are 
a people of sentiment; they love Scotland, love poetry, 
and prize friendship and filial affection. They are not 
English enough to be entangled as Americans by over- 
much sympathy with Great Britain, and the differences 
between their mother-country and England have been so 
far healed and forgotten as not to be a source of disturb- 
| ance or uneasiness to their fellow - patriots here. The 
more Dr. Watson finds out about the people of Scotch de- 
| scent in the United States, the better pleased he will be 
with the position they have made for themselves. They 
are a highly reputable lot of ple, as to whom all the 
creditable stories that are told excite no surprisep and 
most of the less creditable are doubted and forgotten. 


There are prospects of a disturbaoce in ecclesiastical 
circles over a Roman Catholic chapel that is in process of 
constraction on the military reservation nt West Point. 

Among the soldiers in the garrison at West Point there are 
a number of Catholics, who have been used to go to church 
in H Falls, but some time since the priest there got 
from the Secretary of War to build a chapel 
or their accommodation on government land. The per- 
mit, it is said, was for a temporary chapel, but it is re- 
ported that the which many 
on the strength of it are exceptionally solid a uring. 
dissatisfaction, 

and something like an alarm has been sent out, and has 

found response in Methodist and Baptist churches in New 

York. The objection to the chapel, as stated, is that it is 

the first attempt to establish anything like a denomina- 

tional church at West Point,and that no building on the 
reservation should be allowed to be devoted to any other 
ecclesiastical use than an unsectarian worship of God. 

The facts in the case are not clear enough to warrant an 

opinion on the merits of it, but so far as understood they 

| sem to afford ample materials for a very pretty religious 
difference. 


The corner-stone of the new club-house of the New 
York Athletic Club, at the corner of Central Park South 
and Sixth Avenue, was laid last Saturday. The location 
of the house provides for what every contemporaneous 
New York athiete must have—a place to keep his bicycle. 


In the Hrening Post of November 25, contributions from 
246 donors for an emergency fund for the University Set- 
tlement were acknowledged. The total amount received 
at that time was nearly $7508. 


The first public service of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, held on the evening of November 24 in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church in New York, included an address by 
Bishop Potter on church music. Six notable organisis 
and a chorus of 100 voices took part, and the members of 
the Guild attended in a body in academic robes. The 
quality of the order of service which seemed most notable 
to a layman was its religious spirit. One of the aims of 
the Guild is to secure “ unity of purpose and fellowship 
of life between ministers and choirs,” aud in this public 
service this purpose was emphasized. 


The Prison Association, at 135 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, says it never had so many demands for help 
as now,and asks for contributions of cast-off clothing, 
boots and shoes, household utensils, and especially for 
books and periodicals, to send to county jails, where there 
is enforced and dangerous idleness. One branch of the 
Association’s work is to help discharged prisoners and 
prisoners’ tamilies. Intending donors may have their 
gifts called for if they will send a postal cand to the Asso- 
ciation’s office. 


East Hall, the new residence hall of the New York Uni- 
versity College, which was opened to a private view on 
Thanksgiving day, is a handsome, simple, and dignified 
building, which looks externally, in a picture, as though 
it might have stood where it is for a century. In size it 


q is 150 feet by 48. It is the first of five residence halls 


for which the plans provide sites on the new grounds at 
University Heights. | 


Virtue being traditionally its own reward, the man who 
makes a good fight in a worthy cause doubtless finds in 
the fight itself some return for his pains. But if his ef- 

| forts are appreciated where they ought to be, so much the 
better for him and for his public. The fight that Mr. 
( _ Caspar Whitney bas made and is constantly keeping up 
i against the spirit and methods of professionalism in ama- 
| teur sport has been hard, and not without di in- 
| cidents. But it has been an admirable fight for an object 
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that is worth while, and every sign that it is appreciated 
and effectual is welcome. Such a token appeared in the 
action taken-a year ago by the Southern Inter-collegiate 
Athletic , which, at itd annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1895, passed this resolution: 
bled 

it« unqua a 1 and endursement of bis war on profesrional- 
ism im amateur a ica. 

Commenting on this action, the Sewanee (Tennessee) 
Purple says, in a recent issue: 


college men in the 
men 
and our amateur athletics 
Mr. Whitney is now very generally recognized and 
trusted by inter-collegiate athletes as a just and compe- 
tent authority, with a single eye to the promotion of the 
highest interests of clean sport. 


Italo Campanini, the oncé famous tenor, who died on 
November 28, at Parma, Italy, had a varied and highly in- 
teresting experience of the trinmphs and vicissitudes of 
life. He sang at one time for eighty cents a night, and at 
another for a thousgnd dollars. in one season (with Henry 
E. Abbey) he is said to have been paid $50,000, but he diex! 

as well as voiceless. He was a blacksmith’s son, born 
n Parma in 1846, and was brought up to his father’s trade, 
which he first left when fourteen years old to go soldier- 
ing under Garibaldi. He went back to his anvil after the 
war, but his vocal abilities were soon discovered by a mu- 
sician, who happened to hear him sing, and set him to a 
course of study as a free pupil in the Parma conserva- 
tory. At about the age 
of twenty-one he n 
as an opera-singer. e 
some success, and 
made an engagement to 
travel in Russia at about 
$24 a month, but return- 
ed presently to Milan, 
and studied further With 
4 tion he appea 
in La Scala in Faust, and 
was greatly successful. 
He sang under Colonel 
Mapleson in London in 
1872, and the next year 
came to this country, 
where he was a highly 
important member of the 


company which 
be included N Abnie 
Louise , Cupoul, and 


years was v popular and successful as the leadin 
tenor in the Academy of Music. He was a powerfu 
actor, too, having profited by the instruction of Salvini. 
After that his began to fail, for he took bad care of 
himself, and the rest of his story is the record of unsuc- 
cessful and costly efforts to go on after his career was 
finished. 

Personally he was simple and unaffected, much liked 
by many friends, and exceedingly popular on ample 
grounds with the public. He bought an estate near Parma 
when money was plenty with him, and though his later 
losses ate into it, part of it was still left to him when he died. 


What strange things one hears about Kansas! T 
a city of about 35,000 inbabitants, is credited with having 
over 400 deserted wives, who appeal to charitable organi- 
zations for work or help for themselves and their children. 
A charitable society which is quoted as the source of this 
statement attributes the state of things to hard times ‘‘ and 
the general worthlessness of the men.” Matters are made 
worse by the ve. way d of divorce, which is cheap and 
abundant in Topeka, ou easy grounds. It was in Topeka 
that the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association met on No- 
vember 12 and decided to ask the State Legislature to 
_— to Kansas women the right to vote for President. 

be association announced that it had grown tired of beg- 
gine for favors, and ay ey to become a lively factor in 

ansus politics—as if there was any factor in Kansas 
politics that was not lively! There are so many voters 
now in Kansas who vote wrong that it is hard to see how 
equal suffrage could do that State any great harm, espe- 
cially in view of the ** general worthlessness of the rf 
as revealed by Topeka’s 400 deserted wives. 


The Common Council of New York have a reso- 
lution prohibiting bicyclists from carrying infants under 
five years old on their machines, under penalty of ten dol- 
lars fine for each offence. : There isa buenas of opinion 
as to whether it is good for infants to go out with their 
parents on bicycles or not. Fathers who want to take 
their babies along say that it is good for the children, and 
that they like it. Most other people say that it is danger- 
ous and unwholesome, and some Easterns have been found 
to express the opinion that the jar of a bicycle is 
bad for young babies. What the Mayor thinks about it 
will appear presently, when the resolution comes to him 
to be signed. 


_In the course of a paper on “‘ Evolution versus Revolu- 
tion in Politics,” read by Dr. Andrew D. White at the 
annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa Alumni, on November 
28, in New York, Dr. White showed himself to be im- 
pressed, as most thinking people have been this year, by 
the need of the development of a superior political and 
industrial intelligence »nmong the people of this country. 
He advised rich men to use their spare money in cumb-. 
lishing new professorships in colleges and universities for 
the ion of studies devoted to the advancement of 
the industries of the age. That advice is likely to be 
taken, for there seems to be nothing for which rich Ameri- 
cans are more ready to give money than for the diffusion 
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of oft sorte of: knowledgy. Also, he found fault with 
American newspapers use | 
reports of the proceedi of 
seems justified, but w | be 


American newspaper. 
country were iis metropolis, the metropolitan newspapers 


t of hav- 
verbatim 
reports of such a debaic as that which ed the repen) 
of the sil ver- purchase law is very dreadful to contemplate. 
Still, there is a happy mean, and it is true enough not only 
that newspapers should publish adequate reports of the 
doings of oo that responsible voters should 


ing any A 


make it their to read such reports and know 
what is going on. 

The State De t has received from United States 
Consul Man, at Bergen, Norway, phs of the mon- 


ument erected at the instance of King Oscar of Sweden 
and Norway on the spot near where Mr. and Mrs. 
Youmans were drowned last July. The monument, of 
rough granite, seven feet high, bears this inscription, in 
Norwegian: 

**Mr. and Mra. Daniel Youma 
by an accident, on the Fourth 
them.” 


ot New York, met their death here 
July, 1896. God's grace be wiih 


Ou the reverse side is this inscription— 
“Oscar the Second erected this memorial." 


Our minister to Sweden has been directed to express 
the President’s appreciation of King Oscar's gruceful and 
sy mpathetic action. 


Mr. Bryan has been hunting, and home alive and 
left for Denver the same evening. He seems to be full of 
activities. and it is charged that he intends to publish a 
book early next year which will contain his views on 
finance and on the recent cam and election. a Liog- 
raphy of him by Mrs. Bryan, ial contributions 
from various political rs, including, it may be, Mr. 
George Fred Williams and Mr. John Sheeban. 

Another purpose which is attributed to Mr. Bryan is to 
deliver a series of non-partisan lectures, beginning at A!- 
lnnta, Georgia, about Christmas-time. It is not quite clear 
whether nou-partisan ” is intended to meap non-political 
or not. 
Mr. Bryan has shown himself to be an exceedingly ac- 
tive person. and it was not to be that he would 
hibernate this winter. 


One of the reforms which is credited to the bicycle is 
that it has put reasonable and sensible shoes on women's 
feet. No woman can bike comfortably in French heels, 
or in a shoe that does injustice to her toes. The foot that 
treads the pedal must liave a fair chance for liberty and 
the pursuit of bappiness. It cannot be cramped or pinch- 
ed, or perched on any insecure foundation. It must bave 
fair play, and neither fashion nor vanity thwaris 
iis demand. 


The Loomis Sanitarium, near Liberty, in Sullivan Coun- 
ty, which was dedicated on November 20, is the outgrowth 
of a free hospital for incurable cousumptives established 


by the late Dr. A. L. Loomis in Thirty-eighth Street. So 
many patients came to that ital who might be cured 
that it was determined, if possible, to establish a sanitarium 


in a suitable location, not too far from New York, where 
— in the incipient stages of phthisis might be cured. 

his purpose was carried ‘out after Dr. Loomis's death. 
The site chosen was in Sullivan County, 2200 feet above 
the sea-level. An administration building was given 
by Mr. J. P. Morgan, a casino by Mrs. George Lewis, 
and cottages by Mr. William D. Sloane, and others. The 
sanitarium was informally opened last June, and has been 
over-crowded with patients, whose improvement in health 
has sufficiently attested the beneficial effects of" the cli- 
mate. The buildings so far erected have been built as 
memorials. The managers report urgent need of more 
cottages, which cost between three and four thousand 
dollars apiece. All the managers ate women, the presi- 
dent being Mrs. Richard Irvin, 514 Fifth A venue. 


The Sunday-school Association of the North Side (of 
Greater New York) has started a normal class for Sunday- 
school teachers, in which a novel course of instruction is 
given. Sunday-school teachers are used to be taught to 
know the Bible, but in this class the intention is to go 
further and teach them also to know the child. The class 
is under the direction of Dr. Walter L. Hervey, president 
of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, whose un- 
dertaking, as stated, is to guide it in the study of child 
nature, of the elements of gogics, and of the ends of 
Sunday-school teaching. is work, undertaken in the 
broadest spirit by an expert instructor, unconfused by 
theological conventions and subticties, seems the expres- 
sion of @ new idea, and may be, as is hoped, an indication 
of a new era in Sunday-schoo! work. class gets its 
instruction in the form of six lectures. 


Boston seems not to be universally delighted with the 
—_ by Puvis de Chavannes in the Public Library. It 

true that ‘‘ the triumph of the ideal is forcibly revealed” 
by them to the Transcript, but the (Boston) finds 
it ‘‘ difficult to take them seriously as works of art, for it 
insists that they are faulty in drawing, bad in modelling, 
and surprisingly weak, not to say puerile, in technique.’ 

We are too apt to think of Boston as a unit, with defi- 
nite and ascertained convictions on all subjects. The ob- 
vious truth is that there are many men in that city, and 
many men traditionally have many minds. The doctors 
disagree there among themselves as they do elsewhere, 

unlearned besides 


and the often with all the 
cocton.. 
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| made seems uncertain. Every morning Gurimg sessions 
| . of Parliament the London Times prints a full and accn- 
| | rate report of every word spoken in Parliament the night 
: (is before. Nothing like so full a report of the proceedings 
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the day. His répertoire, too, was remarkable,and included 
eighty operas. In 1877 he came back here, and for six 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue death of Mr. George Lane-Fox is interesting mere- 
ly because his life was typical. He was not in any sense 
a distinguished Englishman, but be was a splendid speci- 
men of the old country squire. For forty-eight years he 
was the master of the Brambam Moor hou one of the 
finest of the Yorkshire ks, and during all that time 
he hunted the country admirably. He was fond of shoot- 
ing and fishing, an enthusiastic 1e- preserver, a suc- 
cessful cattle-breeder, and un out-and-out Tory. He lived 
almost entirely on his Yorkshire estates, only visiting 
London when a meet of the Four-in-band Club or the sale 
of a crack stud offered an adequate return for the deser- 
tion of his native moors. London was the only capital be 
ever knew. Nothing would induce him to leave English 
shores. In politics he was an active, though very ge- 
nial, enemy of ‘‘that Gladstone.” As a land 
generous and considerate, and nally managed his 
maguificent park of over 2, acres, with its famous 
gurden built in the old French style of avenues, tall 
hedges, and aliées vertes. His dreas was as old-fashioned 
as the charm and courtliness of his manners. To the end 
of his days he clung to the cravats and full neckerchiefs 
and swallow-tailed coats and light trousers of the early 
century. ‘‘ The grand old squire,” as he was called, was 
an exceedingly handsome man, and to see him when well 
past his seventieth year bidding cheery welcome to the 
hunt at Brambam Purk was a moving sight. 


What used to be called ‘‘a lying spirit” is abroad in 
Europe. Hardly has respectable diplomacy recovered from 
the shock of Prince Bismarck’s revelations than the im- 
maculate President Kruger and his good ally, the Emperor 
of Germany, find themselves incriminated. Everybody 
will remember that the Emperor sent a congratulatory 
telegram to the President on the defeat of Dr. Jameson’s 
force. The wording of this despatch was so fiercely and 
bitterly resented in England that the Emperor had to 
forego his annual visit to Cowes during regatta week. It 
 turnas out now that this irrepressible young monarch was 
influenced only by the most benevolent motives toward 
England. His friend and former host, the Earl of Lons- 
dale, explained the whole affuir publicly the other day. 
** The true facts,” he said, ‘‘ were these: President Kru- 
ger asked for assistance; his Majesty declined it.... When 
his Majesty said he congratulate) Mr. Kruger on meeting 
the raiders, it was really very little more than congratu- 
lating the manager of a bank on having resisted a certain 
number of raiders who attempted to take the bullion. I 
think myself that if his Majesty had realized really what 
the feeling of the country was and what the feeling 
would eventually be, he would not have sent the tele- 
gram ;.but it is perfectly certain, and I have his Majesty's 
authority for saying so, there was nothing of any kind, 
sort, or description meant autagonistic to England or Eng- 
lishmen.” All this is very pretty and pathetic, but men 
with better memories than Lord Lonsdale recall the fact 
that on February 15 Baron Marschall, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, declared in the Reichstag thut it was absolutely un- 
true that the President had asked for assistance from 
rene a whilst Mr. Kruger himself, ten days later, char- 
acte itasa *‘ false and lying report.” Yet vow Lord 
Lonsdale comes forward, in the quietest way possible, 
and as if it were a matter of course, remarks, with the 
full authority of the German Emperor, ‘* President Kruger 
asked for assistance; his Majesty declined it.” 

The Empress of Russia has invented a new torment for 
the diplomatic service. She and ber husband are making 
a collection of all the flowers presented to them, of the 
souvenirs of their visit sold on the streets, of the photo- 
graphs representing their drives through Paris, of the 
sketches made of every incident during their stuy, of the 
letters written to them, even of the poems real out aloud. 
‘The Empress has impressed on the Russian ambassador 
the necessity of making the collection as complete as pos- 
sible; and the Russian embassy has accordingly trans- 
formed itself into a press-cutting bureau. The Empress 
probably took the idea from Queen Victoria, who has 
quite a museum at Windsor, another at Osborne, and a 
_ at Balmoral of aouvenirs of her visits to each resi- 

ence. 


The tone of the German press on the Carlsruhe scan- 
dal, in which Lieutenant Brusewitz killed an unarmed 
workman who had accidentally brushed against bis chair 
in a café, is unwontedly independent. It is ewgient that 
enlightened German opinion is growing asba of the 
buckwardness of the country in so many matters affect- 
ing the rights of the citizen and his dignity as a buman 
being. The army hokis Germany as it might hold a con- 
quered province, and there is one code, not only of law 
but of morals, for the soldiery and another for the peo- 
ple. The debates in the Reichstag proved to the full the 
folly of that barbarous code of honor under which the 
German army has learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
since the Middle Ages. Some instances were mentioned 
which went to show how the code worked. In one case 
a judge, who is at the same time an officer in the Reserve, 
had before him a man accused in connection with some 
drunken brawl. During the proceedings the judge said 
the defendant had not Trend like a gentleman. The 
defendant also happened to be an officer in the Reserve, 
and the first thing he did was to challenge the judge. 
The latter refused to accept the challenge, and was at 
once dismissed from the army. In the eyes of the mili- 
tary Court of Honor he was good enough to be a judge, 
but not to be an officer. In unother case a public prose- 
cutor had in that capacity to prosecute duellists. The 
same man acted as president of a Court of Honor which 
found that a duel must take place. ‘‘ He who insults my 
uniform insults me,” said the Emperor. ‘I hope,” said 
Dr. Munckel, the witty Radical lawyer in the Reichstag, 
‘that the imperial words meant that any man who, like 
Brusewitz, degrades his uniform insults the Emperor.” 


So far as I can make out from the Neve Freie Presse 
it looks as though Prince Bismarck’s revelations were 
Simply due to a desire to vary the boredom of his solitary 
life at Friedrichsruhe. In an interview with that journal 
the ex-Chancellor—the “iron” Chancellor no more— 
said that he had never been in better health or more ready 
for battle. His neuralgia causes him much pain, of 
course, and when he tries © overcome it by nervous ex- 


_atres, and buve found e 


formances, it woukl seem as advisa 
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citement, or lively conversation, or a glass of champa 
he suffers from insomnia, which he considers quite us 
as le tic douloureuz. The Prince feels lovely. If he could 


have lived in the country when he was young he would . 


have liked nothing better; but now that he is too old to 
tuke an active part in the management of his property or 
to ride to hounds, he finds country life very monotonous, 
Sometimes he thinks he would have been more 

if he had not been so much alone and obli to rum- 
mage so much among the past. If he could have seen 
how nmtters would tarn out, he would have teken a good 
house in Berliti in 1890, maiutained uninterrupted con- 
tact with all the world, seen company and visited the- 
1 in the present to keep him 
from dwelling on the past. All this makes rather pitiful 
reading, hg from Bismarck. But toward the end of 
the interview he plucked up speive and got to the conge- 
nial business of running down womeu—Polish women, 
especially—ind Great Britain, and became once more the 
fighting Bismarck that we know. 


Oné of the most curious and interesting negotiations in 
recent diplomatic history has just been brought to a close. 
About two months after the Italian defeat in Abyssinia 
on March 1, the Pope, on his own initiative, made a per- 
sonal appen! to Menelek for the release of the Italian pris- 
overs. The Pope, of course, has no authority outside his 
spiritual jurisdiction, and had to base his petition on gen- 
eral principles of humanity. In most courteous and re- 


spectful Innguage the Emperor Menelek protested that his 


first impulse was to grant the Pepe’s request, but added 
that this had been made impossible by the action of the 
Itelian government, *‘ which continues to act towurd me 
as if we were still in a state of war.” This referred to the 
recent seizure of a Dutch vessel that was importing arms 
and ammunition into Abyssinia. But the whole situa- 
tion brought about by the Pope's diplomatic intervention 
was curious in the extreme. ft put King Humbert into a 
most awkward corner. The monarchy has always enden- 
vored to confine the papal influence to the spiritual sphere 
alone. It could not therefore be altogether pleased with 
his bold and striking petition to Menelek. Even had that 
ition been successful, King Humbert’s feelings would 
sardly have been of noauheall joy. He would have had 
his soldiers back again, but at the cost of increased papal 
prestige. of consideration for your Holi- 
ness,” Menelek had promised still further to softea the pris- 
oners’ lot. It would not, of course, do for the King to 
appear less solicitous on behalf ef the prisoners than the 
Pope. Menelek’s reply to the Pepe was published a fort- 
night ago. The King had to do something, and do it 
quickly. He swallowed his annoyance, travelled meekly 
over the road the Pope had pointed out to him, and ar- 
ranged a final peace with the Ethiopian monarch. 
PICAROON. 


THE opening of the Metropolitan’s operatic season has 
been the most interesting matter to a large section of the 
local musical public, especially to that portion looking 
at opera as a social necessity, whether a musical pleasure 
or not. The outward aspect of things, performance by 
performance, thus far bas been) brilliant. Family afflic- 
tion and other reasons will make notable absences through- 
out the year. But of stately women in the richest of 
gowns and jewels there has never seemed to be a greater 
plenitude than at Faust on the opening night for 1896-7. 
Showy and large audiences, in fuct, have been the course 
of things up to the present writing, in the second week. 
Even the Saturday night “‘ popular” performances have 
offered boxes filled with a patronage that seemed less 
casual than is the rule“ But the finest birds in the finest 
Of feathers are what a great many people do not go to 
our opera to study. To auditers who are not spectators 
merely, the music of the evening is not simply an incident- 
al. It must be admitted that that element of success thus 
far has been unequal. Faust was sung excellently by the 
selection from Mr. Grau’s assortment of stars that we have 
so often heard in the same réjes—Madame Melba, Miss 
Bauermeister, Madame Mantelli (though she is somewhat 
new in Siebel’s soliloquies and trunks), the Messrs. De 
Reszké, and Mr. Jean le, the last again with us, in 
recruited voice, after his bout with trade. The chorus and 
orchestra were at their best, Mr. Mancinelli as efficient and 
sympathetic a leader of Gounod as of old. 

But the Wagner evenings of The Mastersingers and 
Tannhduser have been disappointments, and the auili- 
ences have shown their appreciation of the fact. Madame 
Eames (most welcomely returned to us) is passing swiftly 
and intelligently beyond the conventionalities of urt that 
used to mark ber acting. But the fire of Wagnerinn 
inspiration and Wagnerian fervor has not — enough 
descended on her— at Jenst as to the parts in question. 
We had an Eva far tov aristocratic and self-contained in 
archness, petulance, and passion. We had an Elizabeth 
who was a princess from a stained-glass casement—un- 
warmed by the sunshine itself. That so richly endowed 
a singer as is Madame Eames, advaucing as considerably 
in dramatic expression, will make much of new Wagouerian 
studies is not to be doubted. But obviously the lyric and 
leas decisively emotional is still her best exposition. The 
TannhSuser was Mr. Gogny. He is a French tenor who 
created the part at Lyons, and has sung it and other Wag- 
nerian successfully in the French provinces—a 
robust utility singer of good dramatic instincts. Neither 
of these Waguerian works was sung in German. Here 
was ove appreciable handicap. Mr. Mancinelli’s conduct- 


ing of them is wide of the virility and musical life that ° 


must be put into them by a leader. Devoid of such life 
they are as naught. This was a more serivus and all- 
pervading reason for two evenings so anemic. With a 
apecialist like Mr. Seidl to take oo of Wagner per- 
bie to commit them 
to him as to give Mr. Mancinelli or Mr. Bevignani the 
care of those Italian and French works that sheuld not be 
intrusted to other than French or Italian conductors. In 
The Huguenots of last Wednesday, given to a superb audi- 
ence, though one little enthusiastic, interest centred, as 80 
frequently hitherto, on Mr. Jean de Reszké’s im 
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Raoul; and also on the coming forward of Madame Lit. 
vinue, the season’s soprano most likelv to be responsible 
for rOles that have been Madame Nordica’s till now. 
Madame Litvinne used to have a syllable extra in her name. 
She sang here about a dozen years ago as Felix Litvinoff; 
und since then has been busy in numerous good operatic 
establjshments in Europe. 
and a large, powerful voice, unfortunately quite past the 
urt wt charm, the refinement in production and control, 
that we expect. While a useful «iramatic singer, her style 
und methods revert to the merely urtificial way of doing 
things common to the French stage, especially the Paris 
Opéra, and lexve us unthrilled even in the most thrilling 
mensures. When it is added to these jottings that Ma- 
dame Melba is ill, and was so indis on the Roméo et 
Juliette eveving as to be scarcely abig to sing her music— 
only by pluck and after a managerial apology did so— 
and that Mr. Plancon since last Tuesday has been on the 
sick-list, this rather qualified record is emphasized. 


The Infant Phenomenon in pidnism and violinism is * 
ever with us, Often it would be a pleasure to see the . 
Indian Savage with his property tomahawk stealing up 
to cut short a precocious career of genius, or premature 
freedom from good Conservatory drudgery. The sex is 
changed. The Phenomenon now is usually.a boy. It is 
hard to have to listen to the piano, and worse to the vio- 
lin, badly played by adults, as we must listen every day. 
It is much worse to be obliged to hear eitber instrument 
badly children. Master Bronislay Huberman 
the newest Phenomenon. He is indeed an extraor- 
dinvary young fiddler. He justifies curiosity to a degree 
fairly coincident with « 
some of the most highly 
colored press agents’ con- 
fidences lately printed to 
guide the ignorance of 
musical critics. For Hu- 
berman is a wonder in 
his maturity of tempera- 
ment. His technique is 
so complete as to seem a 
thing born in him, not 
acquired. There has 
been too little time for 
that. The curious emo- 
tionality that he throws 
into all the music he 
plays, his memory and 
his poise, are unusual. 
An | lad in 
looks, too, with his grave, 
unchildish eyes, the spir- 
itual upper half of his 
face excusing the heavy jaw and unpleasant mouth, his 
thick black hair like a heavy silk fringe falling about 
his cheeks. But he will be spoiled if his sense of time 
be not bettered, his tone made purer, if his insight into 
music be not firmly developed, if he be not taught what 
can be put into a composition nud what must never be 
t there. To make Mendelssohn's violin concerto a 
loka. ejaculatory rhapsody should not long be allowed 
n young Polish prodigy who bas impressed Joachim. One 
wonders what the lad played before such veterans. He 
is a prodigy with a Vast deal more of the prodigious 
about him- than half a dozen of his gawky predecessors. 
He really is young. But as a bit of »abvormal Poli-h 
talent he has much to be taught him, and already consid-. 
erable to unlearn. 


‘ 


Great is the value of physiologic research. The calvity 
of orchestral musicians has been too long merely a joke, 
often one far too personal. And now it seems that the 
topic is ope of serious discovery. An American medical 
journal not only demonstrates the old sad theory that half 
of our citizens of thirty years are bald (thirty per cent. of 
that half being bald physicians). It goes further. Prac- 
tical musicians exhibit not only as much of a proportion of 
buldness as we would — but more variations, far, 
than would be expected. There is a science if not a meth- 
«al in so to say instrumental bairlessness. -Players of the 
string bend and of the piano-forte are less inclined to be 
bald than those luckless enough to have their work cut 
out for them in the wind choir. The brass instruments, 
from the tubas up to the trumpets, are quoted as ‘‘ partic- 
ularly mischievous ” to the hair. ‘The horn is a sure doom 
to one’s locks. The military bandsmen are thus in a‘par- 
Jous state. One announcer of this lamentable theory bas di- 
agnosed a vegular disease that he calls the ‘‘ fanfare baild- 
ness.” All trumpeters and coryetists get it, sooner or 
later. The wood-wind come next in danger. Most flautists 
are not to hope for hair after thirty-two. Whether these 
conclusions have resulted yet in a system of capillary 
treatment by music is not stated. Possibly our orchestra 
players will do more changing off of responsibilities, and 
so flee from the radiance thut the chandelier so cruelly 
brightens. Luckily, 'oo, musicians are more professional 
than vain (though Mozart was vain of Aw bair), other- 
wise we should soon learn that, from mysterious and un- 
known reasons, it was impossible to get together an or- 
chestra needed to give Wagner his senority, or to deliver 
the crushi antiphous of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem” or Verdi's 
Meas. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Ernest Van Dyck will come 
to the United States before impairment mars that Wug- 
perian tenor’s noble voice, his impassioned yet discreet act- 
ing, and his impressive personality. Mr. Van Dyck is, in 
fact, one of the few great European artists for whom the 
sea and the wooing of our impresarios yet seem to afford 
no path to America. Mr. Renaud, the first barytone of the 
Opéra at Paris, is another; though of high-class imported 
burytones we have no lack. Mr. Van Dyck, however, bas 
a busy season before him, and Paris does not hear him 
again for a year, and even his special stage, Vienna, not 
too often. fie goes this week from Schoenbrunn, where 
he has been cast among the special musica] guests for en- 
livening the wedding - week of the Duke of Orleans, to 
Vietna, to create the title Ole of Messager’s Cheralier 
ad’ Harmentail, and the after-\ime till the end of Baireuth’s 
1897 festival will be occupied with engagements in Rus- 
sia, Italy, southern France, and London. He will be with 
Mr. Grau at Covent Garden in May. 

STEVENSON. 
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LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE HALL OF HISTORY, OCTOBER 21, 1896 
Photographed by Leet Brothers. 


BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, 
Chancellor of American University. 
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PRELIMINARY PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY GROUNDS, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF PROJECTED COLLEGES. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C.—[Ske Pacx 1198.) 
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THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A HAZARD oF NEw FORTUNES,” ‘“‘THe QUALITY oF MERCY,” kre. 


sy W. T. 


as = gee he had a gentleman to deal with, and we didn’t say'a 


the girl herself was pleased with the picture or 
not, and in his uncertainty he could not give it 
her at once, as he had hoped 
It was by a kind of accident he found afterwards that 
she had always been passionately proud of his having 
painted her. This was when he returned from the last 
sojourn he had made in: Paris, whither he went soon after 
the Whitwells settled in North Cambridge. He left the 
icture behind him to 
framed ‘and then 
sent to her with a 
letter he had written, 
begging her to give it 
house-room while he 
was gone. He a 
short stiff note in re- 
ly after he reached 
Paris, and he had not 
tried to continue the 
correspondence. But 
as soon as he re- 
turned he went out . 
to see the Whitwells 
in North Cambridge. 
They were still in 
their little house, 
there ; wees wid- 
ower h married 
again; but neither he 
nor his new wife had 
cared to take up their 
int life in his first 
and he had 
found Whitwell such 
a good tenant that he 
had not tried to = 
up the rent on him. 
Frank was at home, 
now, with an employ- 
ment that gave him 
part of his time for 
his theological stud- 
ies; Cynthia had been 
teaching school ever 
since the fajl after 
Westover went away, 
‘and they were all, as 
Whitwell said, in clo- 
yer. He was the only 
member of the family 
at-home when West- 
over called on. the . 
_sfternoon of a warm’ 
summer day, ald he | 
entertained. him with 
-fnil account of a 
visit he -had paid 
Lion’s Head earlier in 


the season. 

“ Yes, sir,” he sald; 
as if he had already 
_ stated the fact, *‘ I've 
sold my old place, 
there, to that devil.” 
He said devil without 
the least rancor; with 
a smile of good- 
will, and he enjoy- 
. ed the astonishment 
Westover e 
in bis demand : 

‘*Sold Durgin your 
house ?” 

‘Yes. I see we 
never wanted to 
back there to live, any 
of us, mi went up 
to papers 
ond the thing 
out. Well, I did have 
an offer for it from a 
feller that wanted to — 
open a boa’din’-house 
there, and t the 
advantage of Jeff's 
improvements, and I 
couldn’t seem to make 
up my mind till I’d 
look the ground 
over. Fust off, you 
know, I thought I'd 
sell to the other fel- 
ler, because I could 
see in a minute what a 
thorn it ’d be in Jeff's 
flesh. But dumn it 
all! When I met the comical devil I couldn’t seem to 
want to pester him. Why, here, thinks I, if we’ve made 
an escape from him—and I guess we have, about the 
biggest escape—what have I got agin him, anyway? I'd 
ought to feel good to him; and ess that’s the wa 
I did feel, come to boil it down. He’s got a way wi 
him, you know, when you're with him, that makes you 


TT painter could not make out at first whether 


like him. He may have a knife in your ribs the whole | 


while, but so long’s he don’t turn it, you don’t seem to 
know it, and D can’t help likin’ him. Why, I hadn't 
been with Jeff five minutes before I made up my mind to 
sell to him. I told him about the other offer—felt bound 
to do it—and he was all on fire. ‘I want that place, Mr. 
Whitwell,’ he. ‘Name your price.’ Well, I wa’n’t 
goin’ to take an advantage of the feller, and I guess he see 
it. ‘ Yon’ve offered me three thousand,’ s'd I, ‘’n’ I don’t 
want to be no ways mean about it. Five thousand bu 

the place.’ ‘It’s mine,’ s'd he; just like that. I guess 

* Begun in No 2063. 


and meant to do. ~ 


word more. n't you think I done right to sell to him? 
I couldn’t 'a’ got more’n thirty-five hundred out the oth- 
er feller, to save me, and before Jeff begun his improve- 
ae I couldn't ’a’ realized a thousand dollars on the 
To 

“I think you did right to sell to him;” said Westover, 
by the proof Whitwell alleged of his 
magnanimity. 

Well, sir, ’'m gia’ I don’t believe in crowdin’ 
a man you got in a corner, an’ I don’t believe 


“HE HURRIED FORWARD AND JOYFULLY TOOK THE HAND SIIE GAVE HIM.” 


in bearin’ malice. Never did. All I wanted was what the 
lace was wo’th—to him. "Twa’n’t wo’th nothin’ to me! 

e's got the house and the ten acres round it, and he’s got 
the house on Lion’s Head, includin’ the Clearin’, that 
makes the ttiest picnic-ground in the mountains. 
Think of goin’ up there this summer?” 

‘*No,” said Westover, briefly. 

“* Well, I some wish you did. I sh’d like to know how 
Jeff's improvements struck you. Of course, I can’t judge 
of 'em so well, but I guess he’s made a ty sightly 
thing of it. He told me he’d had one of the leadin’ Bos- 
ton architects to plan the thing out for him, and I tell 

ou, he’s got something nice. "Tain’t so big as old Lion’s 
Head, Jeff wants to cater to a different style of cus- 
tom, anyway. The buildin’s longer’n what she is deep, 
and she spreads in front so’s to give as many rooms a 
view of the mountain as she can.. Know what runnay- 
sonce is? Well, that’s the style Jeff said it was; it’s all 
pillars and pilasters; and you ride up to the office through 
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a double row of colyums, under a kind of a portico. It’s 


all painted like them old Colonial houses down on Brattle 
Street, buff and white. Well, it made me think of one of 
them old pagan temples. He’s got her shoved along to 
the south’ard, and he's widened out a piece of level for her 
to stand on, so’t that piece o’ woods up the bill there is 
just behind her, and I tell you she looks nice, backin’ u 
ag’inst the trees. I tell you, Jeff's got a head on him! 
wish you could see that dinin’-room o’ his: all white 
colyums, and frontin’ on the view. Why, that devil's got 
a regular little theaytre back o’ the dinin’-room for the 
young folks to act 
ammyture plays in, 
and the shows that 
come along, and he’s 
| a dance-hall be- 
sides ; the parlors ain’t 
much; folks like to 
set in the office, and 
a good many of the 
rooms are done off 
into soots, and got 
their own parlors. I 
tell you, it’s swell, as 
‘they say. You can 
order what-you please 
for breakfast, but for 
lunch and dinner 
got to take what Jeff 
gives you; but he 
treata you well. He's 
a Durgin, when it 


in cou’ses and dinner 
at seven o'clock. I 
don’t know where he 
got his money for ’t 
all, but I guess he put 
in his insurance first, 
and then he put a 
mo on the build- 
in’; be as much as 
owned it; said he'd 
had a splendid season 
last year, and if he 
done as well for a cou- 
ple of seasons more 
"d have the whole 
prop’ty free o’ debt.” 
estover could see 
that the prosperity of 
the unjust man had 
corrupted the imagi- 
nation and confound- 


this simple witness, 

of giving h 
What 
has/he done about the 
old burying- 


chard?” 

* Well there f’’ said 
Whitwell. ‘That got 
me more than any oth- 
er one thing. nat- 
urally expected that 
Jeff'd had ’em moved, 
for you know, and 
I know, Mr. West- 
over, that a place like 


with summer 
folks; they don’t want 
to have anything to 
kind of make ’em se- 
rious, as you may say. 
But that devil got bis 
architect to treat the 
place, as he calls it, 
and he put a hi 
stone wall around it, 
it to 

ushes and evergreens 
looks like a piece 
of old garden, down 
there in the corner of 
the orchard, and if 

ow didn’t. hunt for 
t, you wouldn’t know 
it was there. Jeff 
said’t when folks did 
happen to find it out, 
he believed they liked 
it ; they think it's pic- 
turesque and ancient. 
Why, some on ‘em 
| wanted him to put up 
a little chapel alongside, and have services there; and 
Jeff said he didn’t know but he'd do it yet. He’s got 
dark-colored stones up for Mis’ Durgin and Jackson, so’t 
— look as old asany of em. I tell you, he knows how 
to do things.” 

**It seems so,” said Westnver, with a bitterness apparent- 
ly lost upon the optimistic philosopher. 

“Yes, sir. I guess it's all worked ont for the best. So 
long’s he didn’t marry Cynthy, I don’t care who he mar- 
ried and I guess he’s made out first-rate, and he treats: 
his wife well, and his mother-in-law too. You wouldn't 
hardly know they was in the house, they’re so kind of 
quiet, and if a guest wants to see Jeff, he’s got to send and 
ask for him; clerk does everything, but | guess Jeff keeps 
an eye out, and knows what's goin’ on. He's got an clegant 
soot of en and he lives as private as if he was in 
his own house, him and his wife: But when there’s =r 
ae on that needs a head, they’re both right on'deck. 

** He don’t let his wife worry about things a great deal; 


comestothat. Served 


ed the conscience of. 


in the or- 


that couldn’t be very 
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- if he was 


he's got a first-rate ofa housekeeper, but I guess old Mis’ 
Vostrand k the housek 


eeper 
some the Senldewe talkin’ up there, and one of’em said ’t 
the great thing about Lion’s Head was’t you could feel 
everywheres in it that it was a lady's house. I oe Jeff 
has a pootty good time, and a time ‘t suits him. He shows 
up on the coachin’ partics, and he’s got himself a reg'lar 
English coachman’s rig, with boots outside his trouse’ 
me long coat, and a fuzzy plug-hat; I tell you, he looks 
gay! He Soo't spend his wintets mt Lion’s Head; he is off 
to Europe about as soon as the house closes in the fall, and 
he keeps bringin’ home new dodges. Guess you couldn't 
get no boa’d for no $7 a week now/ I tell you, Jeff's 
the gentleman, now, and his wife's about the nicest lady J 
ever saw. Do’ know as I care so much about ber mother; 
do’ know as I got anything ag’inst her either, very much. 
But that little girl, Beechy, as they call her, she’s a beauty/ 
And round with Jeff all the while! He seems full as fond 
of her as her own mother does, and that devil; that couldn’t 
seem to get enough of tormentin’ little children when he 
was a boy, is as good and gentle with that little thing as 
ie!” 
hitwell seemed to have come to an end of his cele- 
bration of Jeff’s success, and Westover asked: ‘‘And what 
do you make, now, of planchette’s broken shaft business? 
Or don’t you believe in planchette any more?” 

Whitwell’s beaming face clouded. 
thing that’s always puzzled me. If it wa’u’t that it was 
Jackson workin’ plantchette that night, I shouldn't placed 
much dependence on what she ; but Jackson could 
get the truth out of ber, if anyeedy could. Sence I b’en 
up there I b'en figurin’ it out like this:.the broken shaft 

hitwell stop midway in his with an 
- inquiring eye on the painter, who asked, ‘‘ You think he’s 
left off being the old Jeff?” 

** Well, sir, you got me there,” the philosopher con- 
fessed. ‘‘I didn’t see anything to the contrary, but come 
to think of it—” 7 

Why couldn't the broken shaft be his unfulfilled des- 
tiny on the old lines? What reason is there to believe he 
isn't what he’s always been?” 

** Well, come to think of it—” ci 

“*People don’t change in a day, or a year,” Westover 
went on, ‘‘or two or three years, even. Sometimes I 
doubt if they ever change.” . 

“Well, all that I thought,” Whitwell 
against the hard scepticism of a man ordinarily so yield- 
ing, ‘‘is ’t there must be a moral government of the uni- 
verse somewheres,and if a bad f is to get along and 
pape hand over hand, that way, don't it look kind of 
as i 

Not the way I sec it,” said Westover. ‘‘A tree brings 
forth of its kind. As a man sows he reaps. It’s dead 
sure, ergs f sure. Jeff Durgin sowed success, in a cer- 
tain way, he’s reaping it. He once said to me, when 
I tried to waken his conscience, that he should get where 
he was trying to go if he was strong enough, and being 
good had nothing to do with it. I believe now he was 


right. But he was wrong too, as such a man always is. 
That kind of tree bears Sea les after all. He 
sowed evil and he must evil. may never know 
it, but he will reap what has sown. The dreadful 


ae share in his harvest. What do 
ou 
Whitwell scratched his head. ‘‘ Well, sir, there’s some- 
thing in what you say,I guess. But, here/ What's the 
use of thinkin’ a man can’t change? Wu'n't there ever 
anything in that old idee of a ery of heart? What do 
you 8’pose male Jeff let up on that feller that Jombateeste 
see him have down, that day, in my Clearin’? What Jeff 
‘would natch’ly done would b’en to shake the life out of 
him; but he didn’t; he let him up, and he let him go. 
What's the reason that wa'n’t the beginnin’ of a new life 
for him?” 

** We don’t know all the ins and outs of that business,” 
said Westover after a moment. ‘I’ve puzzled over it a 
| deal. The man was the brother of that girl that 

eff had jilted in Boston. I've found out that much. I 
don’t know just the size and shape of the trouble between 
them, but Jeff may have felt that. he had got even with 
his enemy before that day. Or he may have felt that 
oing in for full satisfaction, thcre was Jom- 
bateeste looking on—” 7 

“That's true,” said Whitwell, greatly daunted. After a 
while he took refuge in the reflection, ‘‘ Well, he’s a com- 
ical devil.” 

Westover said, in a sort of absence: “‘ we're all 
broken shafts, here. Perhaps that old hypo s of an- 
other life, a world where there is room enough and time 
—— for all the beginnings of this to complete them- 

selves—” 

‘* Well, now you're shoutin’,” said Whitwell. “‘ And if 
plantchette—” Westover rose. ‘‘ Why, a’n’t you goin’ 
to wait and see Cynthy? I’m expectin’ her along every 
minute now; she’s just gone down to 
as be awfully put out when she knows you've 

ere.” 

“ rl come out again, soon,” said Westover. “Tell 


““ Well, must see your picture, anyway. We've 
it in the aster. I don't know wiiat she'll say to ze 
keepin’ you here in the settin’-room all the time. 

hitwell led him into the little dark front hall, and 
into the parlor, less dim than it should have been because 
the afternoon sun was burning full upon its shutters. 
The portrait hung over the mantel, in « bad light, but the 
painter could feel everything in it that he could not see. 

** Yes, it has that look in it,” he said. 

** Well, she ha’n’t took wing yet, I’m thankful to think,” 
_ said Whitwell, and he spoke from his own large mind to 
the sympathy of an old friend who he felt could almost 


share h ngs as a father. 
LV. 
When Westover turned out of the little street 
where the Whitwells lived into an elm- stretch of 
North Avenue, he took off his hat and strolled barehead- 


He was «isa ted not to 
he found h 
a sense of escape, or at 


,as you may say. I hear 


** Well, sir, that’s a 


vernment of the universe? | 


‘had taken her 


uare.: 
be’n 
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experience and much meditation. The time 

wheu he could no longer feign to himself that his feelin 
toward the girl were not those of a lover, but he had bh 
modest fears that she could never i 


ble wound. 


During this last absence of his he bad let his fancy 
dwell constantly upon her, until life seemed worth having 
only if she would share it with him. He was an artist, 
oni he had always been a bohemian, but at heart he was 
His ideal was a setilement, a 

ed habitation, a stated existence, a home, where he 
could work constantly in an air of affection, and unself- 
happy. It was a very 
simple-hearted ambition, and I do not quite know how to 
keep it from appearing commonplace and almost rte 


oo and bourgeois. 
x 
ishly do his part to make his home 


but such as it was, I must confess that it was his. 


and lovely as 
them; 


that it was already 
fixed. 


ities,and that there would be certain disadvan w 
could never be quite overcome. The fact 


gh 
with Cynthia’s father. He perceiv 


always known, that with a certain imaginative lift in his 


thinking and Whitwell was rustic, 
that he was and always must be ly Yankee. 
Westover was not a Yankee, and he 
the type, though its 
amused him. It made him a little sick to hear how Whit- 
well had profited by Durgin’s necessity, and had taken 
advantage of him with conscientious and self-a 


doubt of ite in 
im worse than 


account for it b 
this seemed to 


nthia of its kind, and Westover beheld her rustic and 
ankee of her father’s type. If she was not that now, 


‘she would grow into that through the lapse from the per- 
the process 


The sight of her face as he had pictured it, and of the 
soul which he had imagined for it, restored him to a bet- 
ter sense of her, but hefelt the need of escaping from the 
suggestion of her father’s presence, and taking further 
t. Perhaps he should never again reach the point 
from now; he filled his 
hs of re- 
lief. It might have been a mistake on the spiritual as 
well asthe worldly side; it would certainly not have pro- 


sonal to the ancestral which we all undergo in 
of the years. - 


thou 
that he was aware of deflecting 
lungs with long breaths, which he exhaled in 


moted his career; it might have impeded it. These mis- 

os flitted over the surface of thought that more pro- 

oundly was occupied with a question of.other things. 

In the time since he had seen her last it might very well 

be girl had met some one who 
a 


fancy had ever been his, even if this had not happened. 
He proof at all had — or could 
care for him except ully, respectfully, almost rever- 
entially, with that singin of filial and maternal anxiety 
which had hitherto been t 
a He tried to reason it out and could not. 
suddenly found himself bitterly disappointed that he had 


missed sccing her, for if they had met, he would have 
known by this time what to think, what to hope. He felt 


old, he felt fully thirty-six years old, as he passed his hand 
over his crown, whose gossamer growth opposed 80 little 
resistance to his touch. He had begun to lose his hair 
early, but till them he had not much his bald- 
ness. He entered into a little question of their compara- 
tive ages, which led him to the conclusion that Cynthia 


must now be about twenty-five. 


Almost at the same moment he saw her coming up the 
walk towards him from far down the avenue. a ren- 
son, or rather a motive, of his own he pretended to himself 
that it was not she, but be that it was, and 
he put on his hat. He could see that she did not know 
him, and it was a pretty thing to witness the ition 
dawn on her. When it had its full effect, he was aware 
of a flutter, a pause in her whole figure before she came on 
towards him, ang-he hurried his steps for the charm of 
her blushing, beautiful face. 

It was the spiritual effect of fi and face that he 
had carried in his thought ever since he had arrived at 
that one-sided intimacy through his study of her for the 
picture he had just seen. He had often had to ask him- 
self whether he had really ived or only imagined the 
character he had translated into it; but here, for the mo- 
ment at least, was what he had seen. He burried forward 
and i fully took the hand she gave him. He'thought he 
should ‘speak of that at once, but it was not sible, of 
course.* There had to come first the unheeded questions 
and answers about each other’s health, and many other 


commonplaces. He turned and walked home with her. 
and at the gate of the little ugly liouse she asked him if 
he would not come in and take tea with them. 

Her father talked with him while she got the tea, and 
when it was ready, her brother came in from his walk 
— out of Old Cam 


had arrived 


ne him in that 
character, and that if he should ask her to do so he should 
shock and grieve her, and inflict upon himself an incura- 


; and he had not married any of his 
in love with them, charm- — 
he had thought some of 
of late he had realized more and more why his 
fancy had not turned in their direction. He perceived 
fixed, and possibly had long been 


ich 
sad been 


t rather strenuously home to him by his interview 
ed, as indeed he had 


not love or honor 
les against itself touched and 


lausive 
rapacity, while he admired his 


urgin’s conscientious 
toughness, which was the antithesis of Whitwell's re- 
morseless self-interest. For the moment this claimed 


ney; and he could not be sure that her 


warmest expression of 


killing a Christian. 


** It seems to me that is the way I felt,” she assented. 

Frank went about the house-work, and left her to their 
guest. When Whitwell came back the post-office, 
where he said he should only be gone a minute, he did 
not rejoin Westover and ia in the parlor. 

The parlor door was shut; he had risked his fate, and 
they were talking it over. Cynthia was not sure; she was 
sure of nothing but that there was no one in the world 
she cared for so much; but she was not sure that was 
Bhe did not pretend that she was ; she 


e e a supreme proof of her wisdom and goodness. 

ar ime they went for a walk in the warm 
summer moonlight under the elms, where they had met 
on the avenue. 

“IT sup ” she said, as they drew near her door 
. spoons on’t often talk it over as we've done.” 

** We only know from the novels,” he answered. ‘“‘ Per- 
haps ple do, oftener than is ever known. I don’t see 
shouldn't.” 

‘**T’ve never wished to be sure of you so much as since 
you've wished to be sure of yourself.” 

** And I've never been so sure as since you were willing 
to let me,” said Cynthia. 

“I am giad of that. Try to think of me, if that will 
ng cy! cause, as some One you might have always known 
in this way. We don’t each other yet.. I’m 
a great deal older than you, still I’m not so very old.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for that. All I want to be certain of 
is that the feeling I have is really—the feeling.” 

“I know, dear,” said Westover, and his surged 
toward: her in his tenderness for her simple conscience, 
her wise question. ‘‘Take time. Don’t hurry. Forget 
what I've said—or no; that’s absurd! Think of it; but 
don’t let anything but the truth you. Now, 
good-night, Cynthia.” 

“* Good-night—Mr. Westover.” 

Westover?” he reproached her. 

She stood thinking,as if the question were crucial. Then 
oe said, firmly, “* should always have to call you Mr. 


estover. 
“Ob, well,” he returned, “if that’s all!” 
ig THE END. 


THE UNITED STATES IN TURKEY. 


Prior to’ 1895 the Turkish government responded slow- 
ly but y to all reasonable demands made by American 
of at ty the proamce 

m at n a 
of American in Turkish waters. ad 

In our on’s infancy the Moorish pirates of Tarifa 
yielded to us, in addition to our word “tariff,” all Chris- 

A brief statement of a few modern instances may serve 


* as justification for up a naval u the 
. keeping up display upon 


The “‘ Dixon outrages,” committed Moslems 
near Jaffa, long remained unpun until 1858, when 

ai sup presence of the United States 
frigate Wabash. used, but the daily tar- 
SS of the guns of the frigate were 

o calm the populace, the governor- sent Bec- 
retary’to ask the consul to state ly that no bombard- 
ment was intended, and to learn the date of the probable 
departure of the frigate. The consul gave assurance that 
the frigate’s visit was a friendly one, and that it would 
depart whenever it could take with it the verdict of the 
court in the Dixon case, which had been so long delayed. 
Wijbin forty-eight hours the Moslem criminals, who had 
been judicially gle evidence and by confession, 
were sentenced for life, were sent away in chains to 
the fortress at Acre. 

In 1860 more than eleven thousand Latin Christians were 
massacred in Syria, and the survivors were saved only by 
the prompt ste ha of war-ships summoned by the consu)s- 
general, and the subsequent two years’ of sev- 
eral thousand French soldiers, who acted as the of 
Europe. No massacre has since occurred in 8 

Io 1882 the American missio , Mr. was fired 
upon and robbed by a Moslem highwayman. r. Coffing 
nephew o e i Bey of as, 
near Alexandretta. After six months ort, 


ected assassin. He was be- 
headed on the plains of Tarsus, in the presence of five 
thousand spectators, among whom were consular repre- 
sentatives of the foreign powers, and was the first and on! 
Moslem known at that time to have been executed f 

In this case the consul had the cor- 
dial support of the United States minister at Constanti- 
nopie, and received the official thanks of President Lincoln 
aud Mr. Seward, both of whom took an earnest interest in 

r 


the affair. 

So also in Cyprus, satisfaction was accorded for 
the ou committed on the American by Turkish 
officials. governor- of the was forced 


by his own government to apolo in person to Consul 
nola; the governor of sn debts enn dismissed from 

Office; the interpreter, whose domicile had been 

received an adequate money indemnity; the con 

janizary was released, and an official salute to the 


| 
| 
| 1 ig ther’s fixity had given him concerning her passed in the 
| | fi assurance of change which she eenealt gave him. 

a She had changed her world, and grown to it, but her 
| nature had pot changed Even her look had not changed, 
He ‘ and he told her how he had seen his picture in her at the : 

ie moment of their meeting if the street. They all went in 

a - to verify his impression from the painting. ‘* Yes, that 

8 is the way you looked.” 

i 
, ” had not married his model, because he was mainly a owned that she had sometimes ex t; blamed 

i herself for not oe it then. 

. | i Westover said he did not blame her for not knowing 

iu her mind; he had been fifteen years learning his own fully. 

ii He asked her to take all the time she w . Ifshe could 

. not make sure after all, he should always be sure that she 

, i was wise and good. She told him everything there was 
| / if to tell of her breaking with Jeff, and he thought the last 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| i 

1 

| 4 — 
| 
supported Dy Ube Frenci gate Mogador, and at mes Dy 
is the British gunboat Fozhound, and finally by the United 
f States corvette Constellation, the United Btates consul at 
ti Beirut succeeded in effecting the arrest, trial, conviction, 
was very ecclesiastical in his manner; more 80 
would be, if he ever became a bishop, Westover 
decided. Jombateeste, in an interval of suspended work 
I { at the Brick-yard, was paying a visit to his people in Can- 
) he ada, and Westover did not see him. 
All the time, while they sat at table and talked to- 
if mg Westover realized more and more that for him, at 
east, the separation of the last two years had put that 
ty space between them which alone made it possible for 
them to approach each other on new ground. A kind of 
horror, of yoy for her engagement to Jeff Durgin 

had ceased from his sense of her; it was as if she had 

3) ed along in the cooler air. been unhappily married, and the man, who had been un- 

: | have seen Cynthia, and yet worthy ond unkind, was like a ghost who could never 

t away after his failure, with come to trouble his joy. He was more her contemporary, 

4 of respite. he found, than formerly; she had wn & great deal in 

: } . What he had come to say, to do, was the effect of long the past two years, and & certain alifiction hich ber fa. 
ig 

| 
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fisg of -one omy was fired from the fortress at Lar- 
a, after due notice to foreign consuls. In this 
case the consul at Beirut, then acting as special commis- 
sioner in Cyprus, was aided by the occasional presence of 
an American war-ship. No threats were made. None was 
needed. The mere presence of our naval vessels rendered 
other than courteous words . Turkish of- 
ficials ever strive to read between the lines, and seldom 
depen! on words, which they know may be used ouly to 
conceal the true intent. But it is also true that the con- 
sul, s00n promoted to be always had cor. 
dial support at Washington Constantinople during 
his twelve years of official residence in Syria. 

It is easy to understand why the eqeees of war- 
ships should be effective in the East. Many of the pro- 
vincial satraps are uneducated men, and have little idea of 
the American eres significance of the American 
flag. The comme povereanens so given to intrigue and 
finesse that its are prone to believe that fine words, 
dinners, decorations, and other diplomatic devices will 
serve to pone, if not to prevent, crises in foreign af- 
fairs. ir policy may thus be defined: To control sub- 

y, and promu orms, ns, 

ormapnce gated to eac £ or gen- 

eration, By pitting foreign nations nst one another 

the Porte relies on impunity, while they neutralize one 
another in their jealous strife for predominance. 

The same Machiavelian astuteness in home affairs en- 
ables the Ottoman rulers to keep their subject races weak 
and submissive by setting them periodically at oneanotber’s 
throats. In 8 the Sinan and Metoualis were allowed 
to slaughter the Maronites. In Armenia, the Kurds were 


genuity in the art of es small and inexpensive 
garrisons are made to 


occur with such regularity as to indicate a traditional 
policy, which turns to account the waves of Moslem fanati- 
cism or creates them with a setiled purpose. Pretexis for 
these internecine strugyles and massacres are easily found 
and fostered to suit the purpose of the merciless chief at 
Constantinople. who assumes also to be head of the Church. 
Self - centred, and impervious to the public opinion of 
Christendom, he cannot understand way foreign nations 
should object to his methods in governing his own peo- 
ple. History teaches him nothing, and experience throws 
no light upon —_ War-ships and armies only can 
he understand. Hence their necessity in conducting 
diplomatic intercourse with the Turk in each genera- 
tion, for with each generation the lesson must be aed 


anew. 
But this ought not to be true of other nations, who 
themselves by the lessons of the past. They should not 

ear after yeur fall into the same trap or yield to the 

ypnotic power by which they are lulled to sleep. Is it 
not time that that ‘‘ higher law” which was invoked to 
secure the emancipation of American slaves should be ap- 
plied by Christian nations to prevent the extermination 
of the subject races of the East? *‘Am I my brother's 
keeper?” may not be more effective when uttered by a na- 
tion than by an individual; but is it too much to hope 
that the day may soon- dawn when 
unite in po regulations to prevent the w 
slaughter of defenceless people? In these days sov- 
ereigns visit one another, and hear something of the con- 
science of Christendom as it voices itself outside of their 
respective embassies. The unions already formed to crush 
out the slave trade and to protect the wounded and_ de- 
fenceless in war are su ve of more extensive combi- 
nations for the preservation of the human family, irre- 
spective of race and creed. 

Meanwhile our one as a people seems plain. We 
should keep our vessels on the Turkish coast in 4 til 
of = urgent demand for uctual satisfaction of our 
which are: 

1. That the consuls appointed by our government 


should be received. 
2. That uate punishment be inflicted upon all Turk- 
ish officials guilty a outrages committed on 
y merican citizens, whether 
native-born or naturalized. 


the persons and property of 

8. That money indemnity be paid for property and 
franchises destroyed. 

4. That protection be afforded to American citizens in 
o enjoyment of all rights accorded by treaty or the usage 

nations. 

This course is free from objection, and if it resalts inci- 
dentally in saving helploss peuple from slaughter, so much 
the better. The work of the Red Cross and other relief 
societies, the Evangelical Alliance, and the mission of 
Bishop Satterlee to the Ozar, are the bright pages in the 
veld of the American people in connection with the 
great Turko-Armenian tragedy. 

The attacks made upon the character and influence of 
American missionaries in Turkey are in no sense appli- 
cable to those who lived and labored a tr among the 
Latin Christian races in the ‘‘ sixties.” writer knew 
them all,and ted them highly for their level-headed, 
fair-minded, and businesslike methods in the conduct of 
their affairs. They were all college-bred men of mature 
age, prudent, sagacious, and unusually gifted as — 
teachers, am! scientists. Their ——— schools, colleges, 
and printing-presses were carefully administered. They 
taught their parishioners to serve God and honor the king. 
To “render unto Cesar the things that are Caesar's” was 
a cardinal point in their teaching, and their native teach- 
ers and other employees were even forbidden to smuggle 
their own tobacco. in going from town to town in the in- 
terior, because it was against the law. Iu the civil wars 
and massacres the missionaries did not hesitate to expose 
their own lives in relieving the besieged villagers, anc iu 
obtuining a needed truce between the hostile forces. 

The Armenians in Syria were tle and unassumin 
while quietly successful and in their relations wi 
the people of other races and creeds. I never knew-one 
of them to firearms or to quarrel with his ~y 
bors on the plains; but the mountaineers of that race, j 
against the Moslem rav ° r crops 

and Hajin were 


traditionally known to be men who would fight whenever 
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were attacked in their homes, and they were known 
devoted 


to enth to the Armenian church, 
even to the exclusion of Protestant missionaries from 
the villages occupied wholly by their coreligionists. For 
rations the Armenians of mountains were success- 

ul in peor hk too difficult for their oppressors to crush 
them. But the Turks bided their time, and it came, The 
accumulated wealth and the Christian creed of the Arme- 
nians marked them as victims, and their destruction as a 


ple was inevitable without European intervention. It 
wage that Moslem lust for Christian blood has 


for another generation, and that the = 
wers will at last be shamed into ish 
pire through a receivership, or by comm ,» 88 pro- 

by the writer in an address before the Nineteenth 

tury Club in 1892, and in a letter to the Tridune 

of December 10, 1895, in which this suggestion was made: 


If action by the American and nation is not deemed fea- 
sible, we can at least appeal to Europe to unite in placing the rule of 
the Turkish Empire in commission, in which each of the great powers 
shall be represented, and which, like the receivership of a vast railroad 
system, may couserve all interests intact and without prejudice to 
such subsequent adjustment as may be ultimately agreed upon. 


From present indications the course above s 

will be. substantially ad as the only a solu- 
tion. It avoids territorial dismemberment of the empire, 
on the one hand, and territorial aggrandizement of the 
rival powers on the other. Nominal Turkish suzerainty 
will doubtless remain in some Turkish prince, whose titu- 
lar rank may save the amour propre of the dominant race, 
and whose maintenance may postpone if not prevent the 
much-dreaded international — for control by a sin- 
gle power. . Auecustus JOHNSON. 


STREET-COMMISSIONER WARING’S TOUR 
OF OBSERVATION IN EUROPE. 


BY GEO. BE WARING, JUN. 
1—STREET-CLEANING IN VIENNA. 


Tae impression produced by the streets of Vienna on 
the newly arrived is altogether favorable. The 
vement is much more uniformly good than he sees at 
coand There is less agphalt than we have, but the granite 
blocks, which are almost universal, are very regular and 
are very closely laid. They are ect cubes of about 
eight-inch size; their surfaces ure flat, and their edges are 
sharp. As they are stacked in the depot, a dozen rows 
igh and in piles some fifty feet long, they lie almost as 
close and true to line as so many pressed bricks. In the 
are laid, on a true foundation of concrete, in 


= 


t across from curb to curb. The surface is as 
nearly flat as the need for drainage wil! allow—much flat- 
ter than with us. I should say that on a roadway twenty- 
five feet wide, the middle is not more than two inches 
higher than the edge, and there is no perceptible devia. 


streets they 
straight rows, the lines of their opposite corners running. 
st 


tion from a true surface either crosswise or lengthwise, 


of the street.. The joints between the blocks do not av- 
more than a quarter of an inch. The material is 

, but it seems not to become slippery after years of 
use. The ually , and both are 
on the average decidedly better with us. The curb- 
stones are heavier and lower, and the sidewalks are yery 
carefully laid—often with the same blocks as the streets. 


The tracks of the street railroads are grooved ruils,- 


somewhut like those on Broadway, but they are heavier, 
and the two sides of the rail are equally high and equally 
broad. The ve in. which the flange of the wheel runs 
is narrower the narrowest carriage- wheel, so that in 
driving, the ones poms obliquely to and fro over the 
track without interference from it or from the pavement 
beside it. Contrasted with our ‘‘ centre-bearing rail,” with 
a deep wide groove between it and the stone on each side 
of K,angering the driver, wrenching the vehicle and short- 
ening its life, this Viennese device is most attractive. 
From the street-cleaner’s point of view, the smal! channel 


tin 
mention 


in 4 are cleaner than the ——_ of all except the 
best, in Vienna. The finer thorogghfares in the central 
pore of the city are swept by machine between eleven and 
our in the night—so m as can be done by ten two- 
horse machines with their attendant sprinkling-carts. ‘I 
drove out at four o’clock, but was 
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seemed a plan. Aside from the broom and can, each 
sweeper a shovel, an odd-shaped dust- pan, and a 
medieval two-wheeled hand-ca-:t, weighing as much as a 


buggy. 
The dust-pan has a sheet-iron bottom about eighteen 
uare, and wooden sides and back about eight inches 
high (the beck than the sides). From the back 


against 
side, eeeing the water over a considerable width. It 


hole for the band; the board reaches to about the height of 


in amall 
piles. Ip due time the hand-cart is trundied to one pile 
after another, and is filled with the shovel. Then it is 


added to a fast-growing heap, which is afterwards shov- 
elled into the great wagons that haul it away to the poiut 
of final disposal. 

Vienna is divided into nine wards. Only the first (Be- 
zirk I.), the fine central part, is cleaned entirely by the 
city’s own force. The others are largely for by 
contractors. There is a deal of macadam in all the 
wards, even in the central one. The areas are recorded 
by square metres, which is because some siree!s 
are 200 feet wide, and some not over 20 feet, with roadways 
a ion. The whole roadway area is.equal to about 

miles of our streets. The paved stréet area of the 
first ward equals only about 25 miles of ours. This is all 
as well cleaved as the Bowery and Grand Street, much of 
it as well as Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 

The cost of cleaning this 25 milés, uding the re- 


moval of sweepings and house wastes, sprinkling twice a - 


day in the warmer months, and removing all the snow in 
winter, is about 400,000 guiden. At the present rate of 
exchange the guiden is worth 41} ceuts. In wages it is 
worth, as with street-cleaners’ wages in New 
York, about $2 94. That is to say, the pay of a sweeper 
in Vienna is one agen: per day, and he works ten hours. 
Our men get $2 30, and they work not much more than 
eight hours. All expenses are in about the same propor- 
tion, and this is to be remembered when the cost of our 
work is compared with that of Europe. A mile of street 
in the heart of Vienna (calculated to our width) costs, 
sprinkling and snow included, about 16,000 guiden a year. 
A mile of average street in New York costs, without 
sprinkling and snow, $7190. Asindicated above, our men 
work more faithfully, and our streets, on the average, are 
cleaner. The sates eight wards in Vienna are mostly 
very imperfectly cleaned. . The outlay for the whole city 
is only about 1,500,000 guiden. 

The average cost of snow removal in the first ward is 
from 80,000 to 100,000 guiden. After heavy storms ag 
many as 12,000 extra meu are hired—mainly in the tirst 


wi ul thousands of teams are hired. A barguin is 
manie With each to haul away the snow from u given 
urea, 


The work is well systematized as to all that is done by 
the department, save that the swecpers are not kept up to 
the mark as they might be. The chicf overseer of each 
district gets only 1500 guiden per year, while our district 
superintendent geis $1800; but be is usially.a man of 
good position, and. he esieems it a t honor to have 
such important work intrusted to , wid he devotes 


himself to it. 

' The collection of house wastes goes on all day, 6ut the 
collecting-w have notice given of their coming, by 
bell or rwise, and the garbage,etc., in boxes and baskets 


of every sort, are set out just in time for them. These wag- 
ons are very large and cumbersome, and they are covered. 
They collect sweepings and house wastes indiscriminate- 
ly, and are hauled out about an hour’s distance into the 
country, where their contents ure turned over to the 
“‘scow-trimming ” contractor of the locality. The un- 
saleable refuse is finally used for filling depressions left by 
the old course of the Danube. The contractor and his 
wife work at the ‘‘ picking,” like the men, women, and 
children whom they employ. Their business is well man- 
aged, and little that can be turned to account is allowed 
to escape. An important item of their collection is fuel— 
bits of wood, cinders, coal, etc.; and this is made the‘sub- 
ject of a very Yankee-like piece of cleverness. The work- 
men are allowed to carry home all of this material that 
they collect on Saturday. They seem not to consider that 
the sufficiency of their output in the same line on the 
other + days of the week is measured by the Saturday 


It is hardly necessary to say that no fair comparison can 
be made between the street-cleaning work of this city and 
that of New York, even if it would be proper for me to 


make it. The conditions are all very different. Some. 


of our methods could be adopted with advantage in Vi- 
enna, and some of their apparatus would be worth trying 
in New York. For example, their sweeping-machines 
are of a much better pattern than ours, and they have a 
snow-plough that is most useful. Though this latter 
costs about 900 guiden, the street railways. use 200 of 
them, and the city has nearly the same number for its 
own work. 

There are street-sprinkling wagons of various sorts. 
One has about eizht feet of hose leading from its tap, and 
a boy, walking at a safe distance bebind it, jerks a con- 
necting-rope in such a way as to swing the end of the 
hose from side to side, throwing a good spray over a width 
of four yards or more. This seems crude, but it is effec- 
tive. Another wagon which fiads much favor in the de- 

t is a very complete machine. Its reservoir of 

ron is hermetically sealed, and it has an air-pump, worked 
by the revolution of a hind wheel by means of a sprocket 
and chain (like a bicycle). Tle pressure may be regulated 
anywhere from one ounce to thirty pounds per square inch, 
the spray may be delivered to the rear or to either side 

at will, or to the full half-circle. Everything is under the 
easy control of the driver. The work is effective for a 
width of twenty-five feet or more, or less, according to the 
pressure given. It is a great advantage of this watering. 
— that it sprinkles the streets without deluging 
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| 
| 
the they swing over a wide swath, and when the sircet is | é 
dry they raise a cloud of dust. Some of them used ; 
(and most-of them seemed to have) cans with very ong | ) 
spouts terminating in rose-sprinklers. The can is hel a 
be arm pit. 8 is i with the left hand and arm, the - | 
iron bottom flat on the ground, and the long broom is | | 
worked with the right band. When-the pan is full it ; | 
wheeled away to some convenient place where the traffic } 
is not too active, and its contents are shovelled out and 
let loose upon the Armenians. ‘Thus, with diabolical in- 1f 
rians have in turn been slaughtered, and these massacres a 
} 
i 
to be cleaned by the rallway-man’s scraper is a vast gain aE 
over the two deep wide ruts that no broom can clean prop- Ft 
Doubtless the cost of introducing this improved rail 
in New York would be covered in a very short time by t 
the saving of wear and tear of vehicles and harness, and | a 
by the greater durability of the adjacent pavement, to say 
nothing of the comfort and cleanliness which it is ove of . 3 
the first duties of city government to secure. 
The sidewalks are uniformly and always clean; they . 
ure swept twice a day by the householders, and, except 
in the colder months, they are — twice a day by : 
some domestic device, ranging from a large bottle, or a : 
a of water and a whisk, to a watering-can. I asked the 2 
ead of the street-cleaning service if he had difficulty in HF 
securing the — performance of this work. He said 
that he gave it no attention whatever; that all the people 
do it as a matter of course, just as they attend to the floors 
of their houses, especially to those which may be 
others. I frequently saw turn aside to = 
street; I never saw one spit on the sidewalk. gu 
these deviations from the cherished practice of my native | 
land not because I am ‘‘ un-American,” but because it was = 
my purpose to learn what I could, and to report what I p 
In matter of street-sweeping we are at no such cis- 
advantage. Our best-paved streets, though not so well 
paved as these, are better cleaned; and our worst streets, 
with a pavement that would not be tolerated anywhere | bt! 
| 
overtake them at their work. In some places I found the F | 
sweepers taking up the “‘stroke” of the machines. It ay 
was trifling in amount, because these streets are constant- int 
dy swept in the daytime. The machines give a fair start = 
in the morning; but this is a very busy town, and when is | 
the men came on for their work at six, there was already .G 
much for them to do. . 
The sweeping force cannot compare with our own. ia 
Many of the men sre old, few of them seem to be indus- 
trious, and ug neg nn like the New York sweepers of days , 
loug pust. y use long-handled birch brooms, which | 
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now in its sturdy infancy, but aff g promise 
of stalwart and efficient maturity, is one of the 
nest omena of the 
century. Constructive souls often pass for mere dreamers. 
Yet none the less do ‘‘ coming events cast their shadows 
before.” The prophet’s vision is the braken antetype of 
future reality. Bishop John F. Hurst, of the Methodist 
Kpisco urch, entering into the reveries and plans of 
many distinguished became one of a com- 
pany that “* builded r than they knew,” but built in 
theory chiefly. Time, fitness, force, and fund were all 
lacking for the translation of potential into the actual 
energy of accomplishment. Abiding conviction of com- 
mon need was the impulse to labor. What was needed 
was not clearly perceived. The ‘* father of his country,” 
for political reasons, advocated the establishment of a na- 
tional university in the city which bears his name. Amer- 
ican youth, in his opinion, should be imbued thérein with 
purtly American ideas, should identify the best form of 
overnment with that of, by, and for the people, and in so 
Salag should be better patriots. 
The American University proposes to do in the national 
capital all and more than has been asked of the Federal 
vernment—to do it in better style and spirit, at vastly 
oes cost, and with results contributive to sym 
t ultimate possibilities of the 
heartiest 


TT American University at Washington, D. C., 


evolution of the h 


American people. Nor has it t save the 
” for all institutions may aspire to fol- 
low its lead. - 


Neither statesman, legist, nor jurist, neither evangelist, 
ecclesiastic, nor educator of distinctively American spirit 
and afm, now or at any time, can be found who does not 
believe that cultivated intelli and inflexible upright- 
ness are essential to the stability and welfare of the great 
republic. This careful knowing and trained doing may 
receive richest grace within the domain of a university. 
Therefore, Methodist laymen, ministers, bishops, and au- 
thors have patiently and even pathetically toiled for the 
erection of an ideal institution. Successive General Con- 
ferences have approved their plans; annual conferences, 
conventions of college presidents, and individuals have 
given counsel, prayer, and money. Art and science 
all that in them is of aid and comfort. 

The American University, with its twenty-six project- 
ed structures, is domiciled on the ninety beautiful acres 
(where stood Fort Gaines) that crown oné of the most 
picturesque eminences, four miles from the Capitol, in 
the District of Colambia, and whose market value will not 
be less than a million dollars. From them the eye roams 
over the wooded hills and hazily charming ranges of the 
Biue Ridge Mountains, the luxuriant vistas of ‘ 
and the gracefully artistic palaces of Washington. _Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, the principal residence street of the 
latier, will be extended through the university nds, 

leaving ro6m for professional mansions on its right, while 
on the left a broad mall will lead from the massive gate- 
way to a modest t and 
Administration Building, Library, and The 
of the Campus is by Frederick Law Olmsted, the gifted 
landscape - architect of Brookline, Massachusetts. It is 
subject to modification as occasion may demand in prog- 
ress toward completion. 

Structures appliances are onlyexternals. The real 
university consists of men and women athirst for know- 
Jedge, loving truth, doing righteousness, and utilizing 

wer for uplifting of humanity. The American 

niversity is not in the sense of subjection to 
governmental control—it is national in posi- 
tion as chartered by Congress, in representative character, 
and in devotion to the weal of our swarming millions. 
Non-sectarian, of unifying force in national life, and yet 
largely denominational, its Chancellor and two-thirds of 
the trustees must be members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The choice of the latter is confirmed by the 
General Conference. Six different religious bodies—in- 
cluding the Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
Episcopal South, 


It is safe to predict that none will be opposed to the spirit 
and teachings of evangelical Christianity. They ought 
not to be. All citizens may rightfull ize for worthy 
objects. Entrance into such organizations is voluntary. 
Continuous connection should be loyal and co-operative. 
Change of opinion. and feeling should either be silent or 
is designed f ] 
he niversit | or purely post- 
graduate professional study and original sot f All 
who enter must present dip of graduation in science 
or art from some institution of a os ion. Its 
scope is of the widest; its qualities c equal— 
ibly superior—to those of [larvard, Yale, Johns Hop- 
ins, Chicago, Oxford, Leipsic, and Berlin. Its founders 
intend that it shall illustrate the purest forms of erudite 
humanity, the untrammelled we od of Christian thought, 
that faith of evangeli ly Arminian type which is practi- 
cally the “ Credo” of the commonwealth, and an apos- 
tolic — to the Christ and the world-extension of His 
kingdom. 
Bold and daring as this unique educational! conception 
may be, it is amply justified the numbers, social re- 
uirements, and resources of Methodism on the North 
Continent. In 1895 the members of the Meth- 
odist Epi Church numbered 2.766.656; those of the 
Methodist Church South, 1,387,823; those of 
minor Methodist over 865,386; and of Methodist 
denominations not publishing their statistics, enough to 
swell the immense total to five and a quarter millivns. 
Methodism possesses an educational equi t of com- 
_ mensurate ions, worth $40,000,000 at least. The 
Methodist Church alone has under its control 
in this and other lands: 19 theological seminaries, 4 mis- 
: ry institutes amd Bible-training schools, 57 colleges 
and universities, 56 classical seminaries, 9 female colleges 
ers and #2, students, and property valued 
600. Other sections of the Methodist Church 


York, and whose first — Cokesbury —of 
education perished in the flames. 
withstanding dire calamity, the M ist 
Obio Wes- 


bly 25 per cent. of the gifts 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


— ey to have made more rapid progress in 
college work w thin the Inst half-century than any other 
church in the land. In 1888 denominational colleges 
graduated 75 per cent. of all who completed a college 
course in the United States. Since then, despite the com- 
petition of munificently endowed secular colleges, the per- 
cent rose to 79 in 1888. ‘‘The Protestant Episcopal 
Church contributed 8 ~~ in 1888, and 5 per cent. 
fifty years later; the gregationalists, 8 Sd cent. in 
1838, and 12 per cent. later; the con- 
tributed 7 per cent. in 1888, and 14 per cent. fifty years 
later; the Methodists contributed 6 per cent. fifty years 
ago, and 19 per cent. in 1888.” The proportion of students 
supplied by the last-mentioned will doubtless enlarge, be- 
cause their teachers have done for theology what Bacon 
did for science in men and 
theory to the test of personal experience. ‘I'wenty-one 
students from American Methodist homes by letter from 
Berlin voiced their joy at the prospect of such a univer- 
sity as the American at Washington. Had it existed at 
the epoch of their departure, elected studies would from 
preference have been prosecuted at home. Europe con- 
tains many like cases, who thoroughly sympathize with 


them. 

College-bred men in the United States number only one- 
fifth of one per cent., or 1 in 500 of the population. Yet 
they have furnished 80 per cent. of our Congressmen, 50 
per cent. of our Senators, 60 per cent. of our Presidents, 
and over 70 per cent. of our Supreme Court Judges. 
Nearly one-fifth of all col uates are from Method- 
ist institutions. These institutions, all things considered, 
are and ought to be—and especially the Uni- 
versity—of the most Christian and excellent. 

The resources of American Methodism are sufficiently 
opulent to build and to endow such a university, were it 
wise to do so, every year. In 1898 the enormous aggre- 
gate of $33,319,856 was given in sums of over $1000 by pri- 
vate donation and bequest to colleges, museums, churches, 
libraries, art-galleries, and other educational! agencies in 
the United tates. Johns Hopkins began its brilliant 
career with the aid of $3,500,000; Chicago has received 
over seven, and Leland Stanford over ten million dollars. 
The American needs five at the beginning of active life, 
ten when fully under way, and larger sums as ‘professor- 
ships, lectureships, and fellowships are established, balls 
of history, religion, science, philosophy, technology, lan- 
guages, literature, law, medicine, urt, etc., erected, afd 
the Woman’s Hall und dormitory, refectories, gymnasia, 
and instructors’ houses built. 

It is best, perhaps, that the ten millions required should 
come from many rather than few donors. The compe d 
will rege bi be mind and heart of its constituency wi 
kindlier . Comparatively few large donations and 
bequests have found their “— into iis treasury. Proba- 

ready made have been from 
members of Protestant ious other than the Meth- 
odist. Roman Cathol 


worth Leagues, and kindred associations, 

now numbering more than a mifllion souls, are natural 
oye The rich may ensure posthumous remembrance 
the erection of halis or endowment of chairs of learn- 
ing, while the givers of mites— where mites are all they 
can give— may, like modern Jewish -bencfactors, have 
their names inscribed in a Book of Life. Donations 
from Canada, Australia, and Great Britain have been 
promised and will in due time be forth-coming. Among 
the bequests of 1895 is one of $50,000 from Hart A. 
acy Esq., of Toronto, Canada; $25,000 from Mrs. 
Delia F. Root, of Buffalo, and residuary interests in two 
large estates. The total assets of the institution are esti- 
mated at $1,040,000. These fants are full of inspiration. 
oe evince the tendency to that Christian unity in di- 
versity which is ‘‘ distinct as the billows, but one as the 
sea.” 


The American University responds in the best sense to 
the demand of ex-President Harrison that “it must be a 
National University, with strong emphasis on both words.” 
Methodism, whose truest definition is that of ‘‘ Christian- 
ity in earnest,” never loses sight of the fact that it was 
born and cradled in a university. Oxford’s proudest dis- 
tinction is that in the persons of John and Charles Wes- 
ley, and their brethren of the *‘ Holy Club,” it gave rise 
to the mightiest and most merciful religious movement of 
modern times. ‘“‘John Wesley of Oxford, standing with 
the Word of God in his right and a busket of bread 
for prisoners on his left arm, is‘a fitting type for all time 
of the impulses, of the spirit, of the aspiration of the 
Methodist heart and mind.” 

Why the American University should be located at 
Washington is evident to all discerning minds. Washing- 
ton is the national capital, sensorium of the body politic, 
whither every internal and external sensation is transmit- 
ted, and from which issues the governing force that regu- 
lates the Federal system, and adjusts its relations to other 
sovereignties. It is the home of a cultivated and leisurely 
class, the resort of the vigorous and efficient from all parts 
of the United States, the residence of the foreign diplomatic 
corps, and the Mecca of foreign visitors. Money given for 
scholarly and educational purposes will go further in 
Washington than in any other centre, because of the rich 
and rare scientific collections in that city. Major John 
Wesley Powell, of the Ethnological and Indian Survey, 
reported several years ago that the original investments 
made by the United States government in them ag 
more than $40,000,000. These collections are riety 
such as an ideal university should possess. They do not, 
und will not, cost anything to those who profit by them. 
They include the Library of Congress, which cost about 

,000,000; the National Museum, $6,500.000; Patent Of- 

, $5,500,000; Bureau of Education, $200,000: Ethno- 
cal Museum, $200,000; the Army and Navy Medical 
useum, $1,500,000; the Department of Agriculture, 
$3.000,000; Fish Commission, $1,000,000: Botanic Gar- 
den, $1,250,000; Coast and Geodetic Survey, $1.500,000: 
Geological and the Naval Observato- 


ry, $1,825,000. Army and Navy Medical Museum is 
without a Not even that in Vienna contains so ex- 
tensive valuable a of artificial specimens of 


wounds. 

us all or nearly all the materials requisite to stud 

and original research are at hand. hove an 

oe in future they will fail to meet the demand. The 
y atid Navy Medical Muséum received recently an 


annyal Congressional appropriation of $15.060; the Bu- 
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- women are members of the 


ology, natural history, political science, art, gery ng, 


reau of Education of $54,620; Ethnological Museum, 
$50,000; Botanic Garden, $21,000; Coast Survey, $513, - 
000; Fish Commission, $848,000; t of Agricul- 
ture, $2,722,000; Geological Survey, $681,000; Congres- 
sional Library, $57,000; National Museum, 000: Na- 
val Observatory, $45,000; Patent Office, 000 ; Zo- 
ological Park, $50,000; -and the Smithsonian Institution— 
founded by a noble Englisliman — $87,000. All these 
priceless treasures, unequalled by the acquisitions of any 
university, are by act of Con ned through the 
instrumentality of officers of the American Universit y— 
thrown open to the free use of all students. They repre- 
sent part of the value of institutional facilities instru-- 
ments of labor. 

That the possible may become the actual, the American 
University purposes to provide amplest means for post- 
graduate and professional students. From this plan its 
charter inhibits any deviation. The soundest growths are, 
ordinarily, the slowest. Paul, Luther, and Wesley were 
in the thirties when entering upon their life work—and 
who bas been more efficient than they? Women will be 
entitled to equal privileges with men. Noble and gifted 
Trustees, and, in their 
way, as helpful as the President, Vice-President, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of America, who 
are also trustees ez officio. 

The noble group of edifices that will adorn the pictu- 
ue plateau begins very appropriately with the Hall 
istory, whose cost of construction and endowment is 
eget for, and whose corner-stone was laid with church- 
y and Masonic rites on Wednesday afternoon, October 21, 
1896. The gavel used by the Masons is of marble, has an 
ebony handle, and is odated with inscribed gold on “one 
side. It is the one used by George Washington in la 
the corner-stone of the national Capitol, September 1 
1798, has been employed four times only, and was 
on this occasion because the American University is de- 
cidedly national in its churacit, The building is of classic 
Greciun style, massive, durable, of white marble from Ver- 
mont, 176 by 70 feet in superficini area, 24 stories high, 
rock-faced in the foundation-story, but tool-dressed in the 


of 


upper ones, and will cost $158,000. 

hich will follow next, the Col of Languages, 
toward which $50,000 has been contributed, or the As- 
bury Memorial Hall, for which the clergy have subscribed 


$100,000, is not certain. In the latter the College for Mis- 
sionaries will find « home, and in it will thousands of 
Christian men and women receive, in the lan liter- 
ature, and history of the countries whither they will go, 
in comparative theology and religious, and in internation- 
ul law, “‘ the hi t equipment for pop | the gospel 
most intelligently to the babbling nations of the earth.” 
The trained diplomatists at the national capital can truly 
estimate their im . History, sacred and secular, 
shows that to the keeping and disseminating of these men 
and women is intrusted the ideas, the feelings, the prin- 
ciples, the forces, that shatter systems of ancient wrong, 
reconstruct society on a new basis, change the face of 
the world, and inspire confidence of undreamably good 
ange the centuries to come. Missionaries cannot be 
too lligent, consecrated, godly; nor can the contem- 
reserved missionary fund of the university be too 


lated 

tn order ts he of Technology. This is in 
urgent demand. In it n should be made “ for the 
best and highest training in mechanical and electrical en- 
neering,” and in the auxiliaries of these great und grow- 
ng departments of our modern civilization. In due pro- 
cession will follow the College of Law—law whose essence 
is that of clear good sense, whose voice is the symphony 
of the universe, whose source is in the nature of the eter- 

nal Jehovah. 
agogy is another field of which the university will 
develop the illimitable resources. Men who have received 
scientific training in the governmental departmenis at 
Washington are in constant request xs instructors in 
learned institutions throughout the United States. No 
less than seventy-two men reported by Major Powell as — 
having served in his office on the Indian survey are now 
professors in leading scientific establisiments in this 
country. The demand for competent instructors is ur- 
gent and must be met. One of the great services the new 
university hopes to render is that of fully aps oe pan 
for professional service in any department of public ac- 


tivity. 
Two of the colleges projected will be of ial conse- 
quence. One is the College of Scientific Temperance, 


which will investigate the nature of intoxicants and nar- . 
cotics, their,influence on persons and communities, on the 
national welfare, and on that of the world at large. It 
will also study the questions of remedies, legislation, and 
administration, of criminology, penclogy. and reform. 
Few scientific institutions are capable of more valuable 
service to the republic than-this. To it we may look for 
exhaustive — including statistics, of the deadliest 
social evil afflicting our beloved coun For this sorely 
needed institution the funds in part, if not in whole, are 
romised. Of similar importance will be the College of 
edicine, the plan of which bas been confided to the con- 
sultative preparation of an eminent physician and surgeon, 
Dr. C. B. Siemen, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, who is onc of 
a committee of five appointed by one hundred and forty- 
six medical colleges in the United States to prepare a four 
years’ curriculum for students. Passage through this will 
prepare for post-graduate study in the hall to be built. 
Along with, before.or.after, some of these edifices will 
arise halls of mathematics, physics, chemistry and ye 


music, aud other departments of social — 
beneficence. Nor is it possible to foresee end of ud- 
ditions to them as new circumstances and conditions of 
society present themselves. Official movement thus far 
wer been very cautious. funds be assured 
ore any department is opened or any ng begun. 
From any of the results of normal 
= the true Church of the living God have nothing to 
read. Nor does the ecclesiastical element purpose to 
pia any part to the disndvantage of the university. One 
ing Church is responsible for its lofty ideals and pa- 
tient development. It intends to have every department 
of science and art so fully represented, and so efficien 
equipped for the highest work, that denominational af- 
finities will be forgotten in the en t of broad ecien- 
tific opportunities. Bishop A. W. Wileon, of the Meth- 
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modestly make like exhibits. he whole is of service as 
{ we showing the increase of a church beginning in 1766 with 


5, 1696, 
jist Episcopal Church, South, scouted the idea of 
‘* All the works that man handles and 


tigates are the works of God, and there should be no fear 
of breaking away from God inanaking the investigation. 
The instincts of man’s Bature will not permit him to turn 
away from God merely because he bas studied Him and 
finds out a litthe more about Him through His works.” 
With ex-Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania, another of 
the speakers, he hoklis that moral and religious education 
coincide with mental and physical training; and that the 
more widely such coincidence is diffused the better it will 

be for the country, The widest range of thought is en- 
| joyed by those whose ing has felt the quicken- 

ing touch of the Christ—the Light and Life of the world. 
The American University ‘for the highest ideals 
in the life of the iadividual, the Church, and the nation— 
for the highest and best in possible attainment and 
achievement.” Iu this it is consistent with the Method- 
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ism which was the first to offer con ions to pledge 
prayer for and loyal bupport to t Washington 
soon after bis inauguration; and also to enter enthusiasti- 
cally into his hopes and toils for the establishment of a 
national university of transcendent power and excellence. 
__ The American University is singularly favored with the 
chancellorate of Bishop John Fletcher Hurst. Previows 
life has been om ve for his great providential work. 
Graduate of College, pestemnauee student in 
the German universities of Halle and Heidelberg, lead- 
er for five years of evangelically Arminian theological 
education in Germany, beloved pastor and popular preach- 
er, professor in and president of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary at Madison, New Jersey, whose lost endowment of 

,000 he successfully re , he is the man of des- 
tiny, or rather of divine choice, for the grandly beneficent 
work assigned to his doing. Long experience in the epis- 
copate of wise dealing with and laymen in the 


solution of difficult to qualification for the 
His scholarly tastes and ve habits, wide learn- 
ng, costly and precious bibliophile collections,-prolific au- 
thorship of standard volumes, and many-sided Alievelop- 
ment, versatility in adaptation, familiarity with many 
men of many minds and with many, things, with the deep 
things of God, and with the meaning of the upiverse, com- — 
bine in the light and leading of ‘modest and godly life. 
—! Hurst has represented the American University 
from its practical inception. To it he has given himself 
unreservedly. Dreamer as he is, and as all ‘‘ makers” 
must be, he said privately, when the corner-stone of the 
Hall of History was lnid, *‘1] see no unfinished building, 
no half -completed underinking, no rough country paths; 
but to me it appears. as finished—not so largely as it is 
hoped it will be—but I see only finished buildings, worn 
walks, and the gencral departments in full operation.” 
RicuarD WHEATLEY. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 


L 


HE Las Vegas Valley lay hot and silent beneath a 
burning September sun. It was a lonely Cuali- 
fornia valley, somewhere in the central part of 
the State, but tquched with tropical ripenéss. The 

long drought of summer had parched the earth and shriv- 
celled the sap in the trees, and only the slim dark bay-leaves 
and red-limbed madrona-trees stood out, spots of darkness, 
amid the pervading lightness. A white road starting in 
the town of Las Vegas wound through the valley, and was 
lost in the distant meeting of dark hills. It was along this 
road that two men were riding. On the first glance in- 
stinct would have them Englishmen. On the 
second, a germ of deabt might have hindered the 
flow of speculation, for there was a hopeless unkempt 
about the two men, ially the older one. The youn 
man was slim and upright, and sat his bony mustang with 
a certain careless well-bred ease. They were both op- 
pressed by the heat and the powdery white dust, and their 
faces showed it. The younger man had pulled ‘his.old 
sombrero down so low that his high fair features were 
scarcely visible in the strong shadow it cast on his face. 
| Finallyche said, tired of the silence between them, 
‘*Murshall, what are we riding to the village for?” 
| His companion roused himeelf to grunt out: “I am 
going for more whiskey. You won't get as far as that.” 
anxious for a teasing to relieve the monotony of their ride. 
is companion troubled himself to glance at him from 
beneath the brim of his wide felt hat. ‘Then he said, with 
a perceptible lowering of the corners of his lips: 
““How about the girl? Stie’ll be waiting for _ in 
oe anion. I suppose you stop there, and play old 
game 


The younger man, whose name was Burisdon, sighed 
restlessly, ani! nee his shoulders a little. Then 
° he drew in a long of the red-hot afternoon, and 


remarked 
ned to life here, there must be 
something to lighten it.” , 


“If a man is condem 

“You've got hold of the only woman in the neighbor- 
hood. Don't kick.” 

Burlsdon flushed beneath his coat of tan. 

‘If I were a beast, you could not put it worse. The 
girlisa lady. I like her for her refinement. Hang it all, 
if a man has something near him that he must treat with 
ey he does not feel quite so confoundedly sunk!” 

The older man’s sneer was very evident now, 


‘* Well, you have the girl to treat as you choose. If it’s . 


respect, she probably won't like it half so well as she 
would the treatment-any ordinary man would give her; 
and if your object is to keep from sinking, it doesn’t pay 
here. Give it up.” 

**T have,” Burlsdon, letting his shoulders fall back 
to their old droop. ‘‘ Hang ht, it’s better than sweating 
your life away hapa bn a name in the world!” 

Unconsciously, as he looked around him, and 
then pinned his eyes on a distant naar of darkly clad 
hills. Beyond these rose a wage? & of mountains, 
and over all was the hot blue sky. The valley was walled 
in on both sides by the unbroken hills, and above them 
the light sky rested like, a The man, as 
he looked, suddenly was aun y the idea that he was 
imprisoned by those eternal hills, and he had been gener- 
ated by the most highly civilized class in the world, and 
he had spoken of sweating one’s life away trying for 
fume. And here he was, sweating away the years of 
his life, doing hothing, in this — a ang chamber of the 
great active world! He gave his horse an spur, 
and the animal curved fhe noel and stiffened its obstinate 
knees. The older man gawea short laugh. 

wari try to work your temper off on the beast,” he 
Suid, 

Burlsdon relaxed his tightened muscles, and after a lit- 
tle more coaxing the mustang resumed his lonse-jeinted 
a. Burlsdon gave an impatient jerk to the brim of 
hat. 

‘Not temper,” he remarked. with a very attractive 
, smile, half amusement, half scepticism, ‘‘ but only a final 
kick or two before I absolutely accept life in this valley. 
Ranching is good enough for some men, but it is not an 
outlet for ambition. I was in luck that evening I met 
you ina suloon and you put up this scheme. Bat, 
hang it all, the old life tugs at me sometimes and I 
want to go back!” 

“ Back to England to beg?” said his companion, witli a 
Wiry edge of garcasm in his voice. 

No—no—” answered Burlsdon, quickly. Under- 
) stand that I accept the life I am leading, only I think of 
what I might have done. same old thing. It is go- 
ing to haunt men till the end of time. I am « pariah, an 
outcast! No, worst of all, a younger son, with no hope, 


prospects 

abruptly end rode on, with his chin pitched 
- . a little higher, and all the civilization in him rising, su- 
premely dominant. 


His compauion did not answer. 


‘had it before him 


nificant than the last. 


BY ROSINA HUBLEY EMMET. 


gave another side glance at Burisdon, and a quick light 
of appreciation shot across his face; for Bur ’s clean- 
limbed, supple figure and proud Saxon face were fair 
things to look upon, and they touched what were best in 
the older man. 

The two rode in silence, till they reached the outskirts 
of the village and came upon a small adobe house stand- 
ing mutely alone, encircled by the ravenous arms of trop- 
ical tation. Then, without a word, Burisdon pulled 


up his horse, and his eompanion put spurs to his and rode 


away in a cloud of white dust. Burisdon jumped from 
his horse, and leaving him standing drooping beneath the 
weight of a Mexican saddle, advanced to low board 
fence. It was a whitewashed fence, covered by a heavy 
on paseion-vine, and beyond it was a com- 
plex in its tangle of rich dark hues and aromatic 
odors. A belt of eucalpytus-trees rose silvering to one 
side of the low adobe house, and beneatl+ them a dark- 
faced girl was sitting. When she saw Burisdon she 
rose quickly, and w g to the fence, leaned lightly on 
the passion-vine and began to talk to him in a low voice. 
The re did most of the talking, and sometimes a 
laugh b from the giri—not the shrill cackle common 
to Spanish women, but deep notes wrung out painfully, 
as if laughter were foreign to her. They stood so talking 
for some time, then Burisdon caught at his pony’s bridle, 
and straddling him easily, bent down for a last word with 
the girl, and | cng es See of hia hat, rode off. 

n the sound of his horse’s hoofs had died away, the 
afternoon took its old white stillness again, and the Span- 
ish girl sat down in the with her brown hands 
folded in her lap, and her eyes pinned on the white road 
leading to the ag She seemed contented with the 
dulness of her life. t ns she sat there she was watched. 
Her father was at one of the windows of the small 
strange passion on the up Dp n the ar 

a back nd of palest sky; he 
could not escape it. It was the 
woman—the face set in intense lines, the eyes rou by 
heavy black rings, and coarse hair wh back in a 
wave from the temples. It had the beauty of dead-black 
against the ivory of forehead and neck, and it gave the 
impression.of another sphere, suggestive of a tempera- 
ment liar to the Latin races, and incomprebensible to 
most Northern intelligences. 

The afternoon silence was broken by the cries of the 
frogs in ve creek-bed, and beyond that silence 
ed; and beyond that lay the world of the man’s memo 
and the girl’s uplifted profile drove him there. 


These caused him to move uneasil 
and his eyes. left the white bot foreground and pin 


themselves on the distant line of hills. He } “those 
hills in nation, and then recrossed them, as lie had 
done twenty years ago. He was a young Englishman 

, and had come with a child. the embryo of the wo- 
man in the garden. His mind flew over the years that 
followed—hard- worked, scorching, unknown—and he was 
brought to a stop by the face of the girl. This was the 
only result, then—a life breaking into maturity, and him- 
self severed from the rest of the world by a gulf too wide 
to hope to recross. 

After a few moments, he rose nervously, and her 
out into the garden, paused beside his daughter. She d 
not speak, nor even move, for she appeared as one of the 
women whose work is done best = star-eyed silence. 


Her father spoke to her in a low ¥ 


** Stella— 

She looked at him silently. He went on speaking: 

“ Mr. Burlsdon—what did be want of you?” 

3 answered, directly, ‘‘ He wanted to talk with me.” 

know.” 

* Stella, I have tried to teach nanan, not to others 
more than yourself. You must guess why he stops to 
tulk to you so often.” : 

Her eyes met his in a full look, and she had no words 
to answer, won, bocg saw, as each fresh glance of perception 
leaped across face, that her mind was being forced to 
clasp realities. Then looking at him, and blushing deep- 
ly. she drew in a shivering breath, and only said, 
**Can you mean that?’ 

She never had a lover before, and now the frequent 
visits of the young Englishman came back to her in the 
fulness of their meaning, and each one seemed more sig- 
is incomprehensible looks claimed 
her temembrance, and the ardent words he had just 
spoken. He was different, she told herself—in a sphere 
away from hers. She had not just understood at first; 
now, through her father’s eyes, could see. 

Her father watched the bent bead and burning cheeks, 
and he realized that the moment he had long dreaded had 
comé. He had told himself that this dreamy, silent girl, 
whose beauty was on half awakened, must burst into 
maturity some day, and then the passion which was hers 
by right would show itself and grimace at him. The 
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‘words, 


time was ripe, and he saw in the ebb and flow of ion 
which crossed’ and recrossed her face the results he had 
. Without a pause he plunged forward, dry 
lipped, bat strung up with desperation. 
* Stella, has he told you he loves you?” 
She answered with the simplicity of a child: ‘‘ Not in 
But I thiuk he does.’ 
** Never spoken a word of love?” 
** He has looked it, father.” 
“* How long have you felt this way towards him? How 
long bas he beev giving you these looks of love?” 
** Since the first.” 
“And I have been blind! No, no! I have dreaded— 
God knows this is just punishment.” 
She stared at him at that word. 


ou 


never be. 

** How can it help being?” | 

He answered in a determined voice: ‘‘ He is an English- 
man—well born, if is correct. They all 
have one blood in them. They have a pride of race 
which gives their nation its — They will not 
mix themselves with others. They are not blood-hounds 
or vultures—they are Englishmen, and that is worse.” 

She raised her head and looked at her father. : 

**I love him,” she said. 

** What can be done?” he cried, weakly. 

was conscious of only one thing, This new life 

meant nothing to her. 

“For it cannot be,” added her father. 

She crossed her hands with a mute gesture, and her face 
seemed to burn its intensity into his g Sie 

* My own eins turning upon me,” he murmured. 

Suddenly a quick cry burst from her. | 

“*Let me be alone,” and turning, she brushed rudely 
past him, and disappeared around the corner of the louse. 

He watched the flutter of cress till it was lost, then 
touching his forehead vaguely, he muttered: 

‘*Bame old thing. How long will they carry iton! My 


hand has been in— Lord! Lord! 

But the cry of was followed by a poe of a 
reckless smile before the face took its lines of customary 
sorrow. 

Il. 


Later that night, when the stars were staring red-eyed 
out of a heavy black sky, the two Englishmen were smok- 
ing just ou the door of a ranch-house in the valley 
beyond the village. One was Burisdon, his hard, slim 
figure stretched its length on the ground; the other, Mar- 
shall, almost double the age of the younger man, as sug- 
gested by his more ample outline. Both were smoking 
silently, wrapped in the red-hot air, and only the ceaseless 
cries of the frogs broke through the stillness. 

‘ In the darkness the ranch-house showed, rising into the 
night, and overflowing with a wealth of vines. The two 
men were sitting on a rough home-made terrace. just 
outside the front door, and below them, in the upper cor- 
ral, ay could hear the noises of huddling cattle. 

Marshall finished his pipe, knocked out the ashes, and 
refilling it, took a compreheusive glance at the misty sky 
and the peculiar color of the stars, remarking, 

** Looks like the first rain.” 

Burisdon grupted assent from the earth, adding, 7 

** No end of aywash-out along the grade.” 

— were two Englishmen, who, when together, con- 
de their remarks to the merest rudiments. They had 
lived together for » yeur, and conversation bad always 
been scant between them, but to-night Marshall appeared 
in an aggressive light. ) 

“If there’s a wash-out, there’s a knock-out too,” he re- 
marked. ‘The hill vineyard won’t hold against it.” 

** It's a farce anyway,” muttered Burlsdon, mixing in a. 
yawn, “our doing anything with fruit; we can’t make it 
pay. This is an infernal country to make « thing pay.” 
of successful qualities— not in the country, 

u 

**No—the men; my touch is not golden. I would not | 
be here if it were.” : 

“Where would you be—sitiing in the House of Peers?” 

**Not exactly. A couple of layers must die off before 
I come to that.” : 


**I thought that there was only 

BE ay is all, I believe, but he is cq a whole gen- 
eration.” 

Burisdon rolled over on the 


ground, and began playin 
like an idle child with the ears of a scraggy Scotch beset 
lying beside him. 

Marshall fell upon a second pipe and watched him, He 
was inclined to dote foolishly on the gooil-humored Burls- 
don, for he liked the slim, well-proportioned figare and 
easy-going ingenuousness, and Burisdon had a streak of 
boyish sentimentalism through him, and a love of Sheile 
and Keats, which Marshall outwardly affected scorn of 
but secretly indulged. After he had fuished bis pipe and 
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watched Burlsdon torture the dog a bit longer, he re- 
marked, | 

** Ilow’s the sefiorita?” 

Burisdon sat up and flung back his hair. 
sime,” he answered. 

* You cut your visit short to-day.” 

‘* Yes: that confounded old father was there.” 

‘“Oh! You don’t find it so easy with a sentry over 

ou.” 

7 The edge of a sneer was plain to Burlsdon. He apn- 
swered, sulkily, ‘‘ Neither would you.” . 

““Who would?” said Marshall; ‘‘ not the demure little 
Spanish cackler, certainly.” - 

“She's an English woman—a lady. Her father is a 

nileman. You might as well remember that,” said 

urlsdon, swiftly. 

‘*Oh!” breathed Marshall. ‘All that? Well, then, you 
are on the square with her, it seems!” 

The younger man’s blush burned in the darkness. 

‘*Confound your infernal way of sizing up.# woman!” 
he cried. 

‘*My dear fellow, I respect the Bit said Marshall, 
laughing. ‘‘I don’t bother my head about her. I took 
her in and sized her up before you ever knew she existed. 
I don’t want her.” 

‘Then leave ber alone,” retorted Burlsdon, sinking 
back. It was too hot for sustained anger. 

‘‘She has some beauty, that’s a fact,” muttered Mar- 
shall; *‘ but her voice croaks, and she has no figure.” 

The croak, as he politely called it, was what touched 
a chord of appreciation in Burlsdon. He fired again. 

**Oh, well! Put a double - barrelled microscope over 
anything and of course there are some flaws, especially if 
you are looking at a woman!” 

**Come,” said Marshall, *‘I admit you have heard some 
nasty stories perhaps, but . 
I am too old now; I am 
gone, as far as anythin 
else is concerned. What 1 
want to know is, are you in 
earnest about this girl?” 

Burisdon asked himself 
the same question, and his 
twenty-four years of chiv- 
alry answered, unanimous- 
ly, ‘‘I am in earnest.” 

“A settled thing? A 
clergyman, and all the rest 
of it?” | 

‘*Confound you — of 
course!” 

‘**You have thought it 
out, I sup — balanced 
everything and taken the 
risks?” 


** Risks?” 

‘‘Well, rather! There is 
one man between you and 
a fortune and title and seat 
in the House of Peers. 
_ According to your own ac- 

counts, Your tr is al- 
ways on the verge of some 
illness.” 

But that sort never re- 
ally go.” 

“You say so now; but 
one day he snuffs out like 
‘acandle,and you find your- 
self stepping into his place 
with an ignorant Spanish 
wife and brood of half- 

breed children!” 

**Ugh!” from Burlsdon. 

“Wouldn’t that be a 
drag on your future?” 

‘*The way you put it— : 
yes, I suppose so; but the a 
old place and my mother, 
and the riding to hounds 
on frosty mornings, and 
the smell of a well-groomed 
horse! It’s the only life 
worth living. Why do you 
remind me?” 


His mind fell to playing him underhand tricks, and 
It swept 
him on to a possible future in the stirring world beyond the 


memory saturated him with the good old life. 


black mountains which surrounded the ranch. e moved 


restlessly on the ground, and laid merciless fingers on the 
dog’s ears, feeling strongly for the moment that he was a 


part of the world of men, and had his place there. Then 
he rustled in the burnt grass, and the hot dry smell of tar- 
weed recalled him. 

‘** Damn!” he muttered, savagely. 
Marshall moved an interrogation. 
. ** Because it’s only a dream,” said Burlsdon; ‘‘ I haven’t 
& penny, and am not in favor with my brother. He 
kicked me over, you know, and &fter. numerous adven- 
tures [ found myself, with no money, in this damnable 
sweating valley, condemned to a worthless dog’s life with 

ou 


** Hard lot,” said Marshall, laconically; ‘‘ but ‘md of 
whiskey and plenty of tobacco, and I am satisfied.” 

** You must want something more.” 

“* Occasionally I’m savage for a good dinner—somethin 
to look forward to allday. That's aboutall. Ifyou h 
your blue-black Spanish girl you would be made.” 

Til have her,” cried suddenly. 

Marshall grunted. 

“Til get something out of life,” continued Burlsdon, 
with a burst of reckless eloquence. ‘‘If it’s going to be 
a life that’s sunk—then what's the matter with the plea- 
sures a man turns to when he has fallen? The devil 
mixes himself in the game, you think? Well, we will see 
who comes out ahead! I'll tell you this: I have a strong 
bull-dog streak in me; when I shut my teeth on a thing 
I do not let it go in a hurry; and I am going to accept 
this life and everything it involves; and the devil can 
take the rest of the world-—for all I care!” 

He rose as he spoke, loose-jointedly, and tugging at the 
open neck of his shirt, remarked that he felt like a dried 
herring; then, cursing place aud. climate bitterly, he 


eae am going to turn iv.” 


‘Just the 


‘came 
bers of his mind was Burlsdon. 


Be 
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“That's healthy,” answered Marshall, lighting a third 
i 


When he was left alone he fell to contrasting his own | 


life with Burlsdon’s, and a streak of envy made the cud 
of reflection bitter chewing. He had knocked about the 
outskirts of civilization for so Jong that it even surprised 


+ himself to find shoots of young green feelings stirring 


But, in spite of surprise, they were there, infer- 
ring of a past they had never supposed 
would be, as it had been, meron | him with their tender 
young faces. He let them nag him insistently, without 
an effort on his part to push them aside, and finally be- 

conscious that one of the faces decorating the cham- 
This centred his vague 
reflections upon one point, and he thought of possible fu- 
tures for Burlsdon. 

He had appreciation enough to recognize in the boy an 
un-English quality — half consistency and half indepen- 
dent action. He liked it too, for it placed Burlsdon on a 
level apart from the rest of his countrymen, and whis- 

red that he might be capable of individual action un- 
prescribed by the conventional sense of unity which binds 
most Englishmen. This touched the chord of appreciation 
which had always made Marshall an admirer of anything 

enuine, and he admired Burlsdon’s honorable intentions 
towards the Spanish girl. In his code honorable inten- 
tions of that kind were above the surface -line which 
marked the respectable level of a man’s conduct. 

He knew very little of the English clergyman and his 
daughter above the fact that she was his daughter, and 
that they had always lived in barest poverty in the Las 
Vegas Valley. Her mother must have been a Spanish 
woman, he inferred. It was at this word mother that 
doubt had always blocked the path of speculation and 
showed him her full face. He had never heard much 


within. 
nally alive, whis 


“BENEATH TIUEM A DARK-FACED GIRL WAS SITTING.” 


about the mother, but he knew that she must be dead. A 
mother is a foregone conclusion, but there are mothers 
and mothers, and wives and wives; and in these days of 
frontier life some of the incidents which mar men’s con- 
duct in other places cease to cast so black a shadow. Ob, 
well! Marshall had seen most of the shades of frontier 
life, and took them for what they were worth; but, as he 
reflected, some of the remarks which he bad heard in the 
village in connection with the clergyman and his daugh- 
ter clung tohim. Burlsdon had heard them too, but his 
unsuspicious good-humor never laid stress on such things, 
and they flowed in at one ear and fell from the other 


lightly. 

“¥ if look the thing up,” Marshall muttered to himself, 
‘as he emptied the ashes from his third pipe, and cough- 
ing up a dry frog in his throat, went in-doors, inspired by 
the thoughts of a pull at the whiskey-flask. 


IIL. 


The two Englishmen, without imagination, deciding to 
accept the philosophy of ranch life, rose early next morn- 
ing. Marshall bad business in Soldiers Hole, a town 
twelve miles distant, and was bent on getting the start of 
the sun. They exchanged bitter epithets on the subject 
of the weather, and Marshall, viewing the hazy sunrise, re- 
newed his predictions of rain, adding: 

‘‘A deucedly heavy one, too. It’ll be a good three days 
— I get back, and I'll be surprised if Iam not over- 

en.” 

‘* Cut it short as you can,” pleaded Burlsdon, grimacing 
at the thoughts of three days of solitude. 

7 lll do my best,”’ said Marshall; he pulled his horse’s 
cinch tighter, and concealed a twinkle of satisfaction. 
‘* Don’t take any desperate plunge to relieve yourself.” 

‘* Maybe I’m a fool,” said Burlsdon; ‘‘ maybe not.” 

‘* You could be, on a pinch, all right enough,” retorted 

urlsdon ploughed across his sleepy eyes, and said, with 
a good-humored yawv, 
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‘*If Ido a thing, it won’t be done half-way.” 

He was standing at the open door in rainbow-colored pa- 
rome and the look of a hot,restless night lingering about 

im. Marshall took in the figure of the fair, casual Eng- 
lishman as he mounted, and repeated his warning: 

‘*Don’t jump into a pit you can’t get out of.” 

Burlsdon thought an answer would be useless, so he 
watched Marshall ride away, and saw the yellow sun 
creep up over the dark-robed hills. Then he yawned 
again, aud cursed with it, and going in-doors, drank some 
er whiskey, telling himself that he was leading a 
worthless dog’s life here. 

These burning months of summer drained a man of all 
his energy, and he was reduced to a pulp, demanding only 
the animal comforts of life, grovell ng somewhere in the 
lowest spheres—he, a healthy Englishman, physically ir- 
reproachable, with pure Saxon blood coursing through 
him. Heretofore, wherever he had been, this conviction 
had kept a steady undercurrent of tolerance and self- 
respect moving within: now even this was to become 
sluggish. Too lazy to change the pinky pajamas, he 
stretched himself in a lounging-chair and ruminated bit- 
terly. His reflections tasted ill. 
and dried from the heat, and his hands were gritty from 
the pervading white dust. 

He let his eyes overrun the burning valley beneath him, 
and his gorge rose at the familiar sight of the dry yellow 
meadows and white road. The sky was hueless and misty 
over it, and the sun, a sullen red ball, hung above a spur 
of hills clothed in dark redwood. There was a mingling 
of dry incense odors—the burning gummy smell of euca- 
7 with the insistent odor of tar-weed. 

he ranch-house stood on a slope, poising over tlic valley 

and taking a bird’s-eye view of the hot festering earth. 

Directly opposite a jagged spur of hills arose, tangled with 

wild buckeye and madrona 

trees. No thread of wind 
stirred the silence. 

The young man lay 
stretched and silent, takin 
what comfort he coul 
from golden-brown tobac- 
co. is mind plunged 
backwards and took an- 
other look at the stirring 
world of old England which 
he remembe He had 
no place there. He was a 
miserable younger son, and 
belonged to the class of 
men who are ambitious 
only when circumstances 
are propitious, and to raise 

fig ‘ himself from the at 
A | humbleness of his position 
was not to be thought of. 
He had an enviable adapt- 


act just as his circumstan- 
ces required. His lot had 
cast him in a stifling Cali- 
fornia valley, where the 
climate precluded the pos- 
sibility of an active life and 
moving mind. Why not 
make the most of the slug- 

ish life he was fated to 
ead here? 

*‘If I must accept it, let 
me do it entirely,” he 
thought, recklessly. ‘‘ Let 
me be forgotten.” 

Shadowy pictures of the 
old English life came back 
to him, fretfully insistent, 
mocking him where he lay, 
and showing him the face 
of the life he was born to 
and had been cast from. It 
was hard to escape them, 
and their presence was 
strangely irritating to him. 
So, to rid himself of them, 
he must resolutely turn his 
back upon them. He must 
sink them—if acceptance means sinking—morally as well 
as mentally and physically. 

He stretched, and told himself that life passed here 
with a certain black-eyed woman beside him would be 
an enviable one. A voice witha peculiar hoarse flavor and 
an occasional break to give it pathos came to him strong- 
ly. The girl was thin—even bony—with eyes set in blac 
caverns, and an intensity all her own. He felt her beside 
him now—with a slow, deep nature hard to move, but, 
once moving, gathering speed at each step. And he had 
moved it! He sketched out a future in broad strokes. 
He would marry the dark-faced Spanish girl—her father 
would arrange the required formalities—and he would 
bring her back to the ranch to live. 


tent to stay with her always, hearing her voice whenever 


he chose, morning, noon, and night—it would be his music. 


He laughed at Marshall’s sour warnings, and his good- 
natured liking for the older man sprang forth. Marshall 
had not a ow of respect for women, nor was he well- 
born, nor scrupulous in many ways. In England they 
would distance each other immeasurable lengths, proscribed 
by the social scale; but here they slept in one room, drank 
from the same flask, and gave each other straight talk. 
The three days without Marshall loomed empty before 
him. He would go to his Spanish girl and bring the mat- 
ter to a climax before Marshall came back. e thouglit 
of a hasty a on the spot, and the bearing home of 
a bride. This Indian mode of wooing tickled his palate, 
and the anticipation of Marshall’s face on returning to 
find him a married man moved him toa chuckle. He 
rose from the long chair and gave an »ffectionate kick to 
the Scotch hound—‘ Pup,” he called her, his energy and 
imagination never having been sufficient to think .up an- 
other name. 
‘* Well, then, Pup, there'll be two ladies here instead of 
one,” he commented, stumbling over the hound to entcr 
the house, for his resolution was taken. It prompte« 
him, just about the time when the afternoon burne:! 
fiercest, to straddle his mustang and ride into the village. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ability, and could always) 


And he must be con- 


His face felt shrivelled ; 
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THE DIFFERENT USES FOR COMPRESSED AIR.—Drawn By W. Louis Sonntac, Jun.—(See Pace 1202.) 


1. Car using the Hardie Compressed-Air Motor on 125th Street, New York City. 2. The Mekarski Compressed-Air System used in Paris—recharging a 
Car en route. 3%. Motor and Train in Paris (Mekarski System). 4. Compressed-Air Lecomotive to be operated On. the Elevated Railroad in New York City. 


5. Switches moved b 
vating, etc., on the Chicago Drainage Canal. 


Compressed Air aud controlled by Electricity in the "Peadaytvenia Railroad Yards. 6. The Use of Compressed Air for drilling, exca- 
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COMPRESSED-AIR MO'TORS. 


For the lust three months, on the 125th Street surface 
line in New York city, two new cars have been in opera- 
tion that offer x novelty in the way of street traction. 
Théy run without visible means of propulsion; there is 
neither overhead. trolley, cable, nor conduit; they are 
very near to noiseless, they run smoothly, and start and 
stop without jerk or jar. These cars alternate with those 
propelled by cable, and, save in the smoothness of their 
operation, there is outwardly nothing to announce that 
they are unique. They have thus far covered 12,000 
miles, and carried some 75,000 passengers, and this not so 
much without accident as without incident. They are a 
long stride toward the dream of the street-railway man- 
ager—an independent self-contained motor—and that they 
are successful means much. If the claims of economy are 
substantial, it is an allowable surmise that this is the 
traction force of the future in large cities, if not in small. 

The new motors represent the latest phase of develop- 
ment in a very wonderful new power which has been 
ripidly coming into use in the last ten or fifteen years. 
That is compressed air. The remarkable powers of this 
force have been largely lost sight of in our modern flood of 
marvels. _If, a hundred years ago, Franklin had made an- 
nouncement of a way to bottle up the ambient atmosphere 
in steel flasks, or flasks of any sort, and to tuck these in 
obscure corners, and use the power resident in them for 
many and divers conveniences, there is hardly room for 
doubt that his discovery would have been regarded in 
that day every whit as extraordiuary as his feat of draw- 
ing lightning from the clouds. And there are those of 

competent judgment who believe that if a tithe of the in- 
ventive and mechanical genius that has been employed 
in the development of electricity had been diverted to the 
perfection of appliances for the use of compressed air, the 

nt relation of these two navel aids of industry would 
“ very different, if not reversed. But electricity was 
mantied with the glamour of the unknown ; for a long 
time there seemed no limit to its capabilities ; it was os 
applied everywhere and in/the most surprising variety o 
ways; and in the furor it created, com air found 
little favor beside its more brilliant rival. 

Of recent years, however, the limitations of electricit 
have become more clearly «icfined, and in the mean while 
compressed ‘air has gained a hearing. There are few, 
perhaps, outside of those who follow the technical jour- 
nals, who are aware of the immense progress that has of 
late been made in the employment of this new power, 
and the astonishing multiplicity of uses to which it is 
now put. 

The Weatinghouse air-brake, and the compressed-air 
drill that ig to be seen almost any day making excava- 
tions for buildings and the like, have long ceased to be 
regarded ‘as noveliies. Bat it is different when we learn 
that this same force is now useil to start cars, and even to 
run them, and that this same air-drill. working in the 
mine, has literally added hundreds of millions to the avail- 
able mineral wealth of the world. The enormous increase 
in the production of gold, as well as of silver, coal and 
iron, copper, and other metals, has in no small part been 
due to this convenient tool. Further, it has been the prin- 
cipal agent in the construction of Chicago’s great drainage, 
canal, in many respects one of the most wonderful enter- 
prises of the day. 

Then, again, we are all of us aware of the use of com- 
pressed air in the Zalinski dynamite gun, which is able 
to hurl a charge of explosive a mile and a half, suffi- 
cient to convert a whole regiment into unrecognizable 

pulp. It is another matter to learn of this same force 
cleaning carpets, dusting cushions, and painting cars and 
barns. And as we go a little further, we find this Protean 


_ force operating block signals on our railroads, and steer- 


ing ships, running clocks, and furnishing cold air for re- 
frigerators, loading guns «nd handling projectiles on our 
men-of-war, propelling sewing-machines, doing all sorts 
of hoisting-work, driving lathes and printing-presses, copy- 
ing letters, and running summer fans. In Australia it is 
shearing sheep; in Kansas City beeves are slaughtered 
and the meat dressed ee with compressed air. It is 
an excellent pump, especially for deep wells, avd in puar- 
ticular for chemicals. With the same power you may 
dump a whole train of coal or dirt cars by the pressure of 
your thumb, It is carving beautiful statuary, and em- 
ployed in all sorts of stone-work ; it makes a good dredge ; 
it raises and lowers railroad gates; it is a valuable agent 
in the sugar-refinery and in the making of asphalt and 
rubber, and still again in the delicate manufacture of fine 
silk. In the coal-mines it is running locomotives, bring- 
ing oxygen and life to the exhausted operative, and ban- 
ishing the fear of deadly explosions. In England a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of pneumatic tubing facilitates the 
rapid transfer of mails, and the same system is in use in 


’* Philadelphia, and just recently between New York and 


Brooklyn. In England, again, employed in the dry docks, 
compressed air is made to lift huge vessels out of the 
water as if they were toys, and in the same way it will 
shortly be introduced on the Erie Canal in working the 
new quick-action high-lift locks. It is a good fire-extin- 
guisher, and an excellent hoist for grain. It is used by the 
physician and surgeon in many delicate operations. In 
the railroad shops of Jersey City and many other points 
it is everywhere running machinery, lifting huge loads, 
riveting bolts, driving hammers. sand-papering cars. In 
Paris, under the famous Popp system, where it has had 
its widest application, it is employed in almost every con- 
ceivable variety of work. 

Now that this new power has, so to speak, found its 
feet, it would be difficult to set limits upon the vast va- 
riety of uses to which, in the future, it will be put. It 
forms the basis of the gigantic project of a great ship- 
canal from the Great Lakes to the sea, described in these 


© pagesa year or more ago, which will be equipped with locks 


capable of raising an ocean liner to the height of Niagara 
with the same ease as a clumsy canal-barge is now lifted 
the height of a bean-pole and with much more rapidity. 


. The bicycle tire, the pneumatic cushion and pillow and 


horse-collar, are but a beginning of its use in this di- 
rection, and it seems now the most convenient power 
for the automobile carriage. And when it is generated 


in large central stations, and distributed over the city in 


the same way that gas and water and electricity are now 
distributed, you may expect. madem. that it will clean 
house for you—beat your carpets and clean your walls— 
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and take « general hand in your household affairs. It 


will pick you up and set you down from floor to floor. 
It will be waiting for you at your door, and whisk you to 
the shopping districts. It may treadle the sewing-ma- 
chine, agitute the dish-washer, and smash your costliest 
china with all the dexterity, and sang-frotd of your most 
accomplished handmaiden. Al! this and much more it 
may do, if we are to believe some of those who are 
given to pecring into the to-morrow of things. These 
tell us that even now compressed air is an equal-footed 


rival of electricity, and that while the latter has been | 


thrusting the steam-engine from the field, compressed air 
has entered the lists against thig latest knight of industry. 

In view of all these things, its multiplied uses in the 

resent, and the large possibilities of its future, the won- 

er of it all now seems that compressed air should not 
have come in long ago. It is not new, any more than 
electricity is new. In a sketch of its history in an in- 
teresting little periodical, Compressed Air, published in 
New York city, the earliest notable use of this power is 
set down to the construction of the Mount Cenis tunnel. 
It was first employed on a lurge scale in this country in 
the building of the Hoosac tunnel, along about 1866, and 
from this time its advancement has been'steady and sure. 
But it has been, apparently, the Cinderella of the mechan- 
ical arts. It made its gppearance in an age given over to 
a sort of electrical mania, and there seemed no godmother 
— like Tesla or Edison to bring the golden slipper to 
ts neglected beartb. 

Three notable of advange wropght a striking 
change in this of affairg. When ‘compressed air 
was first tried, it was found that the loss of power was 
enormous, It wag difficult to store, for the air leaked 
rapidly away; it was expensi¥e.to generate, and there 
were thermo-dynamic difficulties in its use without pum- 
ber. When a thousand cubic feet of air is jammed into 
the space of one, a large amount of heat is developed, and 
in order to store and use the air this heat must in some 
way be drawn off. Similarly, air at high pressure, when 
released, cools rapidly. The result, if there be a suf- 
ficient moisture, is freezing and clogging. For a long 
time it was thought these difficulties were largely insu- 
perable. 

Now, however, these very difficulties are turned to a 
profit—to such excellent profit, indeed, as to afford an ap- 
parent paradox. It seems idle to assert that it is possible 
to get. as mueh power out of a machine as you put into it— 
this means a frictionless and wasieless mechanism. And 

et a very near approach to just this condition seems to 
have been made in the case of compressed air. This is 
due to the development of the reheating process. Lest 
the reader be not familiar with the techuique of the sub- 
ect, it may not be idle to explain its broader features. 
h the process of compression the air is sucked into a 
piston, and then rammed into a oir surrounded by a 
water jacket, the latter drawing off the heat generated in 
the compression. The machine which does this work is 
a beautiful affair of what is known as the four-stage type. 
That is to say, the air is first driven up to about eighty 
pounds pressure and cooled; then turned into a second 
cylinder, where it is compressed still further, then cooled 
again; and so on up to the desired point. Thus even at 
two or three thousand pounds pressure to the square inch 
the air within the reservoir remaias at somewhere near the 
temperature of the outsjde atmosphere. But if the air be 
used in this condition, not only will a large share of the 
power employed in compression ‘be lost, but it will, as al- 
ready noted, have a tendency to freeze everything within 
reach. If, however, as it is released, it is passed through 
a heater or is shot through superbeated hot water, it 
will, under the well-known properties of air, enormously 
expand. In actual practice it has been found possible to 
add, by reheating, one horse-power to euch horse power 
developed by compresgion, at-one-eighth er one-tenth the 
original cost of the latter. That is to say, if a given quan- 
tity of compressed air costs a doHar to génerate, the fur- 
ther expenditure of ten cents in reheating will double its 
power to do work. Theoretically the total efficiency thus 
obtained is actually greater than if the same amount of 
coal had been burned in an ordinary steam-engine and 
the power thus generated used direct. In practical use it 
is slightly less. 

With the reheating method came a marked improve- 
ment in compressing apparatus, in which advance, it is to 
be noted, the United States has taken the lead. There yet 
remained a third problem, the same that has baffled the 
electrician—the question of storage. It was found that 
air at high pressure is much more penetrating, for exam- 
ple, than steam. Now, however, storage reservoirs have 
been devised in which the loss from leakage is next to 
nothing. These are known as Mannesmann tubes, and 
are simply large, seamless, rolled flasks of mild steel, with 
but a single vent. These are of high tensile strength, and 
may be drawn to hold air at very bigh pressure. With 
these it is possible to carry a large amount of stored-up 
energy in a very small space, and without danger, for if 
these tubes were to burst they would not fly in pieces, but 
would simply rip, like a leather bag, and beyond a swift 
rush of air and a loud report there would be no hazard to 
life. With low cost of generation, economy of expendi- 
ture in use, and perfect storage, it remained only to de- 
velop the special appliances for its immediate application 
to give compressed air its present wide range. In partic- 
ular did this advance make possible its use as a traction 
agent. The first to experiment in this field were the 

nch. The surface cars to be seen in New York city 
are by no means the first of their kind. They represent 
simply an improvement of the well-known Mekarski sys- 
tem of Paris. The latter has been in use in the French 
capital for something like ten years, and a number of dif- 
ferent attempts have been need from time to time to in- 


troduce it in this country. The requirements of a service - 


for the narrow and crowded thoroughfares of a city like 
New York, however, seemed too great for the French sys- 
tem to meet. It was not economical, it was heavy and 
clumsy, and not feasible in other ways. The Hardie sys- 
tem—that in use in New York city—seems to have over- 
come these difficulties, and, furthermore, to/be able to cope 
with the peculiar and perplexing conditions which obtain 
in the congested portions of a large city where the over- 
head trolley is not allowed. 

The cars are identical in appearance, both in side and 
out, with the type used on the cable or trolley roads, and 
the motive apparatus is completely hidden from view. 
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It is located entirely beneath the seats and the body 
of the car, and is controlled by a mechanism that out- 
wardly does not differ from that for the contral of the 
trolley. As the car starts, there is some slight, hissing 
noise, and that's all.. The ease with which it js started 
and stopped does away with the exasperating jerkiness of 
the cable; and aside from this, the system seems much 
sufer, from the quickness with which the car may be 
brought to.a standstill. In cases of prime necéssity the 
whole force of the compressed air which thé cpr cairics 
may be thrown upon the wheels, and a dead stop'from full 
speed effected in a few feet. The immediate bperation 
would no doubt slightly dislocate the occupants of tlie 
car, but it would be a departure from the syste of whole. 
snle depopalation and dismemberment which seems the 
special mission of the trolley. Like the latter, the specd 
of the mofor is variable within wide limits, and much fast- 
er runs may be made at night, after the theutre, than is 
possible with the cable. 

The mechanical features of the Hardie motor are ex- 
ceedingly simple. An apparatus substantially identical 
with that of the steam-locomotive is supplied with com- 
pressed air, instead of steam, from tubes extending under 
the car seats, These tubes or cylinders are’ charged at 
two thousand pounds pressure, but when used the air is 

through a reducing valve, bringing the pressure 
to one hundred and thirty pounds. The reheating is effect - 
ed by forcing the air, before its entrance to the valves of 
the driving-gear, through a chest of superheated water. 
In iis passage through the latter the air 
mously expanded, but is converted into a sort of vapor, 
which, it is claimed, gives a one pete Rep efficiency. In 
all about fifty-one cubic feet of air is stored in the steel 
reservoirs, affording sufficient power to run the car fif- 
teen or eighteen miles, including stops. The time occu- 
pied in recharging the cars with wir and hot water is not 
more than a minute, so that there is practically no delay. 
The motor mechanism itself consists of two simple, link- 
motion, reciprocating engines, which do not differ mate- 
rially from ordinary steam-engines in their features, save 
in their use of air. By ingenious device it is possible to 
start the motor at any point, and there is thus no chance 


_ for stoppage over a ‘‘ dend-centre.” It is to be noted that 


this ability to start promptly under all conditions is a 
feature the lack of which hus been one of the principal 
causes of failure of uir-motors heretofore tried. Still 
another unique device is that by which a surcharge of air 
is admitted to the valves in order to accelerate the start. 


8 The manipulation of the whole mechanism is ex- 
ceedingly simple, requiring no more skill thah that of the 
ordinary trolley. The cars move in either direction with 
equal facility, und are under such perfect control that it is 

ible to start and stop them within a space of two 
inches. The same lever that releases the brakes operates 


the starting-geur, and, similarly, brakes are applied and — 


the air cut off with a single motion of the wrist.‘ 


As I am confining myself entirely to the favorable ~ 
be added that further ~ 


points of the new motor, it may hal 
claim is made for the Hardie motor that it is the cheapest 
of all systems in point of first cost, since it 
subterranean or overhead construction, and can 
“duced on any track. Each car being independ 
carrying its own motive power, no derangetnent of ma- 
chinery at the central station or of the ‘‘ feeder ”"—that is, 
of cable or trolley—can affect the whole line. Electrical 
storms are, of course, no danger, and there are no cables 
to strand and to afford the reporters for the morning news- 
— material for exciting tales of running-awuy cars. 
here is no dissipation of energy, as in the case of steam, 
trolley, or cable, since practically only such power is 
taken as is actually used. The smoothnéss of operation 
represents a further copmonye 6 alike of temper and pro- 
fanity, so that I doubt not the ingenious promoter will 
hardly fail to represent them as an agency for the moral 
regeneration of the community. 
here remains the single factor of economy of operation. 
Diligent inquiry upon this point failed to bring forth any 
really illuminative facts; probably the latter do not exist. 


iutro- 


not ohly enor-: 


vires no 


this — being shut off when the car gains its full | 


It is claimed that compressed air for traction is less - 


than half as expensive as the cable; and there is a further 
gain in fixed charges, since the cost of insulation is im- 
mensely less than in that of the cable of the underground 
trolley. This can only be demonstrated by actual experi- 
ment, such as is now being made in New York. Aside 
from the trin] on the 125th Street line, the’ same company 
has now under construction a compressed-air locomotive 
which will be employed to draw a train of five cars on 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad between Rector anid 
58th Streets. Still further, besides the Hardie system, the 
Metropolitan Railroad bas on trial yet another compressed- 
air motor, the invention of W.J. Knight and Joseph H. 
Hoadley. Three cars.of the latter construction are now 
in use on the Lenox Avenue line. but of their capability, 
as of their special points of construction, the inventors do 
not as yet care to speak. 

The detail of the development of compressed air here 
given is necessarily but a sketch, but even this will dis- 
close that much more than a beginning has been made. 
The general use of the new power will come only with 
the advent of large central distributing stations, from 
which it can be had as freely as is gas or water now. 
While in a sense it is a rival-of electricity, yet it is not 
impossible that it will soon become a yokemate rather. 
The alternating electrical current may be employed to 
transmit cheap power long distances, as from Wieanes 
and the Pennsylvania culm-banks, and this power con- 
verted into compressed uir at the point of consumption— 
electricity being probably the best agent for distance 
transmission, and comp air the most mobile form of 
power for immediate use. Even this is mere conjecture, 
however, since there is at least one engineering genius— 
a man of remarkable achievement at that—who has dis- 
tinctly in view the compression of air at great water-pow- 
ers like Niagara, conveyance by aermeee, at enormous 
pressure, so far as New York or Pi ladelpbia, and deliv- 
7 at prices with which electricity cannot compete. But 
whether as yokemates or rivals, it must be clear to the 
dullest inmgination tht present conditions are but a stage, 
and that we are but on a threshold of the day when these 
two forces, harnessed and trained, will, from their cheap- 
ness and availability, and in their infinite application, lift 
a considerable share of the burden of physical toil from 
the shoulders of the race. Cant. SNYDER. 
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THE CLOCK TICKS ON. 


‘ne song that we're singing bears with it 
a moral, 

‘To be taken to heart by the young anid 
the old; 

While Time, envious fellow, so quietly stcal- 


ug, 
Shall shisper—go print it in letters of 
— 
clock ticks on!” 
The maiden who trifles with houest affection, 
Who thinks youth eternal, uh! let her 
bewnre ; 
she'll find out too late, with a bitter reflection, 
That Time is relentless—she’s no longer 
fair. 
**The clock ticks on!” 


There’s the note that you gave—such an 
eusy transaction; 
Three long montlis to elapse ere the pay- 
ment is dive. 
ilow hard to consider that Time’s stealing 
on you, 
And the day of protesting you'll bitterly rue. 
“The clock ticks on!” 


Your friends are departing—how sadly you 
miss them— 

But you count not the hours so mourn- 
fully told, 

And sadly oblivious to time that is passing, 

You dream not a momeut that you're 

rowing old. 
“The clock ticks on!” 
H. A. A. 


A NEW CLASSICAL ENCY- 
CLOPADIA. | 


THE full title of an important book now 
on the eve of publication, Harper’s Diction- 
ary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, 
will be, perhaps, to the general reader, less 
descriptive than that which is written above 
as the caption of this article. The actual 
title connotes A Classical Dictionary and A 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
and is therefore strictly accurate, but it hard- 
ly suggests the ee character of 
the present work. In a single volume we 
have here not only a restatement of the in- 
formation contained in a classical dictionary 
and in a dictionary of antiquities, but also 
much material gathered in other quarters, 
together with wholly new contributions by 
the editor, Professor Harry Thurston Peck, 
of Columbia University, and of distinguish- 
ed collaborators in other universities, more 
thanascore. Biography, mythology, geog- 
raphy, history, literature, antiquities, lau- 
guage, bibliography—these are the general 


heads under which the countless articles may - 


be classified; and the illustrations, of whic 
there are about fifteen hundred, have ap- 
parently been chosen with a motive like that 
which has been approved in the illustrated 
edition of Green’s Short History, namely, 
that the pictures should tell us how men and 
things appeared to the lookers-on of their 
day, and how contemporary observers aimed 
at representing them. In other words, the 
greater number reproduce exactly objects 
that have come down to us from antiquity, 
though restorations by archeologists of dis- 
tinction and the ideal creations of modern 
painters and sculptors have not been reject- 
ed; and numerous diagrams and maps sup- 
plement the information given in the geo- 
graphical sections. Moreover, the interestin 
objects are liberally treated—not dismissec 
with a brief definition, dictionarywise, but 
made just so many occasions for elaborate 
special articles, such as one finds in scholarly 
and literary journals of the better class. 
The article ‘* Pindarus” is contributed by 
Professor Gildersiceve, of Johns Hopkins 
University; that entitled ‘‘ Homerus,”. by 
Professor Seymour, of Yale; “ Grimm’s Law” 
and ‘* Verner’s Law” are discussed hy Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell ; 
the ** Twelve Tables,” by Professor Freder- 
ick D. Allen, of Harvard, ‘‘ Umbria” is by 
Professor Franz Btcheler, of the University 
of Bonn; “ Persia,” by Professor K. F. Geld- 
ner, of the University of Berlin; ‘‘ Lexicon,” 
by Dr. Charlton 'T. Lewis, of New York; 
Boulé,” ‘* Mycenez,” ‘‘ Propylea,” 
ryns,” and a number of architectural defini- 
tions are by Professor F, B. Tarbell, of the 
University of Chicago—and so on. 

The list is admirable, and would be more 
fully given but for lack of space. One vi- 
tal matter, however, as to which the articles 
lave been somewhat carefully tested, should 
hot pass unnoticed Has it been possible to 
bring up to date the views contained iv each 
one of so great a number of papers? Is the 
entire work abreast of the times? The ques- 
(lon is natural; in fact, a well-known writer 
und teacher of English—one of those to re- 
celve the degree of.Doctor of Letters at the 
Princeton sesquicentennial—was saying the 
other day that a certain volume of essays 
contain shop-worn errors, and added, 
‘Why, these mistakes have been corrected 
even in the e jas/”... He had not 
seen this volume, in which a lively quest of 
tbandoned opinions has, up to the time of 
the present writing, produced but one small 
specimen. On 867 and 1612 the as- 
sertion that the Homeric Ilios was the sec- 
ond of the seven cities on the Hissarlik site 
might be less positive, for the matter is sure- 
ly put in doubt by the latest news from Troy. 
On the other hand, much of the reading mat- 
ter has the freshness of a current number of 
® periodical. For example, you may listen | 


observation. 
e 
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to the contention of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld 
(who is now lecturing in this country), that 
in the early Greek theatre there was no 
raised stage, ‘‘ actors and chorus performin 
their parts together on the same level”: an 
noticing that this is announced in the papers 
as a new and slartling theory, you may turn 
to the article Theatrwm in the work under 
review. On pages 1550 and 1551 Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s theory is fully and fairly stated, to- 
gether with the considerations that tell in 
favor of the received view—which is that 
Greek actors at every period had a raised 
stage. As this example shows, controversy 
has not been excluded, but, in the interest 
of condensation, it has apparently been 
avoided in cases of mere heresy or unim- 
portant divergence, 

So I should say that this “dictionary,” 
primarily a book of reference, is much more 
than merely that, for it is, in its own way,a 
thoroughly readable book And, if I may 
judge from my own pleasant experience as 

have lield its advance sheets (1716 large 
pages) for hours together, finding it heavy 
in the hand, but self-sustaining and buoyant 
in the mind, I should say that readers not a 
few in active life will turn to it sometimes, 
not in preparation for class-room tasks to 
come, but for recreation after tasks fulfill 
ed, and may be one or two will afterwards 
search their library shelves for misplaced 
dusty volumes of Greek and Latin texts. 
There certainly ought to be stimulus here, 
for here is a new achievement, the latest 
expression of the new method in classical 
studies 

Now, as for such studies, three periods 


have been quite distinctly markea in the | 


change that bas taken place recently my 
reader need not be an old graduate by any 
means to verify each of the three from his 
At many of our col 

less than twenty years ago the study 
of classical literature still retained all of its 
immemorial privilege unimpaired. It was 
supreme and favored and comparatively un- 
progressive. Next, a challenge came from 
those who pressed the claims of more utili- 
tarian branches, and ‘‘the study of ancient 
life and thought, deposed from its old su- 
premacy,” as Professor Peck justly says, 
‘‘was made to take its place beside those 
subjects of investigation that derive their 
interest mainly from the appeal which they 
can make to tastes and motives that are es- 
sentially commercial and mechanical” In 
effect, privilege was withdrawn, competition 
was permitted to do its wholesom® work, 
and the friends of the old order were put on 
their mettle and their good behavior—most 
fortunately and with the happiest results, 
ns I think. To quote again from Professor 
Peck’s preface: “The teachers of the classics, 
under this new system. which takes nctaing 
for granted, and ascribes no pre - eminent 
value to the study and investigation of the 
past, have been forced to rouse themselves 
to a demonstration of that value.” And 
thus was inaugurated the third period, char- 
acterized by a new and vigorous life, a 
brouder interpretation and more sympathetic 
reading of the masterpieces of the literature 
of the two great nations, and the encourage- 
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NEWLY ELECTED GOVERNORS. 
AnpreEw E. Lge, Governor-elect of South 
Dakota, was born near Bergen, Norway, in 
1847. When a chiki bis parents left Nor- 
way and came to the United States, the fam- 
ily settling in the neighborhood of Cam- 
bridge, Dane County, Wisconsin. In his 
boyhood Mr. Lee worked on his father’s 
farm, attending when he could the public 
schools 


| ment of original research — more especially 
‘in the field of archeol The attack was 
made upon a splendidly organized body, and 
the result of it was not defeat but propulsion 
all along the line. It concerns us at present 
to note that, of the small-arms of education, 
the text - books, such as had been regard- 
ed as efficient were rapidly antiquated, and 
that their place is now being taken by 
those which embody the new learning. We 
are even at liberty to hope that a fourth 
period is just beginning. A duily newspa- 
per has remarked us a . of the times the 
spirit manifested at the exercises attending 
the reébnt dedication of that tower in the 
Yale qtiadrangle which is to be the head- 
quarters for classical study at the New Haven 
university, and it is a significant fact that 
the main entrance to the college campus is 
the arched gateway that this tower sur- 
mounts The end of the century that has 
jogged and jostled Greek, and actually 
shoved it from its place in our university 
curricula, may furnish a new demonstration, 
both to the reformers and to those who have 
carried Around on their persons bits of the 
Parthenon wrapped in velvet, that the value 
of the classics, being due to the spirit that 
inspired them—na devotion to ideal beauty 
and ideal truth—is wholly indestructible and 
independent of fashion and the caprice of 
any single generation. Teachers who have 
as their theme such a theme as this may win 


clerk in a country store, remaiving in th 

position until he was of age. ‘Jn 1869 he 
moved to Vermillion, South Dakota, and e8- 
tablished the firm of Lee & Prentiss, for 
carrying on a general merchandise, produce, 
and live-stock business. On one of the letter- 
heads of Lee & Prentiss in use to-day may be 
read: ‘‘ Breeders of Short-Horn Cuttle. Es- 


Governor of Kansns, was born in Richland 
County, Ohio, in 1849. His father was a 
farmer, and for the larger part of his life Mr. 
Leedy followed agricultural pursuits. In 
1881 he moved to Kansas, and bought a farm 
in Coffey County. In 1883 he went into the 
live-stock business at Leroy. When the 
Missouri Pacific extended its lines into that 
part of Kansas where Mr Leedy had an in- 


struction department. In 1892 he was noin- 
back more than the old following conscrip- | inated for Stute Senator, to represent the 
tion having been abandoned, a still larger | district composed of Coffey and Franklin 
army of volunteers may~be.enrolled. counties. He entered into the political cam- 

ARRION WILCOX. | paign with vigor, and gained some local 


When he was about sixteen he became 


tablished in 1869.” : 
Mr. John W. Leedy, who has been chosen — 


terest, he found employment in the con-— 
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reputation as a ready 6 er. He was 
chosen State Senator and me a member 
of the Legislature of 1898. To Mr. Leedy is 
due in no small measure the adoption of the 
Austrelian ballot law, and he was chairman 
of the commission formed to report on it. 
Robert L. Taylor, the Governor-elect of 
Tennessee, is in his om § -sixth year. He 
belongs to a family which has had for many 
years a strong political influence in 
, State. He is the sori of the late Rev. N. G. 
Taylor. The first entrance Robert L. Tay- 
lor made in politics was in 1876, when he 
became a candidate for Congressional hon- 
ors, and wasdefeated. Asa campaign orator 
at that time he met with much success. The 
peculiarities of one of his later campaigns 
«was that his brother, Alfred A. — 
stumped the State in opposition vy 
Robert being the Democratic and Alfred the 
Republican candidate. The contest was an 
amicablé one, and has been described as ‘‘a 
duel of principle, not of personality.” The 
story is told that after the long speeches of 
the two brothers they would amuse the tired 
Tennessee mountaineers by the performance 
of a diet fiddiles, the two men being skil- 
ful players. Robert L. Taylor has been be- 
fore this Governor of the State, and after a 
long interregnum once more assumes the 
leading positioa in Tennessee. 


ANDREW E. LEE (Fusion), 
Governor-elect of South Dakota. 


JOHN W. LEEDY (Populist and Democrat), 
Governor-elect of Kansas. 


NEWLY ELECTED GOVERNORS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EVERY KIND 


RUBERT L, TAYLOK (Democrat), 
Governor-elect of Tennessee. 
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extend its scope and increase its usefulness, the 
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containing three departments, viz. 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
The number for Nov. 14th, No. 2732, contains 
the opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THE LIVING AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by 
Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers; 
Translations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 

Also a e as de- 
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at $6. 00 year, free of 
Postage. Single numbers 15 cts 
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NEW ELIGIBILITY RULES governing candidates for foot- 
ball and baseball teams are needed at many of the smaller 
colleges, which too long have tolerated customs inimical 
to the healthful tone of their sport. Perhaps no rule is so 
urgently required as one positively forbidding to under- 
graduates vacation membership on so-called *‘summer” 
or ‘‘resort” nines. Let me add, for the purpose of clearer 
understanding and of classification, if so the need be, that 
by ‘‘summer” or resort” nines is meant those promis- 
cuous groups of ball-players which gather at populous 
sea-side or up-country towns, and play ball for their board 


and lodging. These may be called ‘‘summer”-nine © 
the second class. Those of the first class are | 
rewarded more generously, receiving, in addition to board . 


players of 


and lodging, a salary, which may on a season’s con- 
tract or paid out at so-much per game. Both classes of 

layers are employed by enterprising ad vertisement-seek- 
ng hotel- proprietors, and in some cases, deplorably 
enough, by athletic clubs from whose governors one 
might reasonably expect more consideration for the ethics 
of amateur sport. 


THERE IS NO OBJECTION to college men, during vacation, 
playing on nines organized among the residents of any 
given locality, which play for the sport the pro- 
vides, and where admission-fees are not charged. But no 
ball-player with regard for his amateur standing should 
play on a nine of which one or more members are sala- 
ried, or at whose exhibitions entrance-money is demanded 
of spectators. 

An amateur athlete, in fact, should never take part in 
any contest where gate-money is charged, except, if he be 
an unde uate, to represent his college, or, if a member 
of a legitimate and active athletic club, as its representative. 


THE LARGER UNIVERSITIES Of the East ize the 
value of these ethical distinctions, and have provided rules 
for their respect; but the Western colleges, with a few 
honorable exceptions, and the majority of the smaller East- 
ern colleges, appear singularly unmindful of their impor- 
tance. There is some excuse for the West, which, geo- 
graphically sae g is far removed from the centre of 
athletic reform, must receive its convictions slowly 


through local experience and by close observation of the 
experience of the older Eastern universities. But no 
such excuse may be offered for Eastern colleges that are 
within hearing of repeated admonition and have the dis- 
ciples of wholesome sport at their very doors. There is 
no lacking of example or precept in the East. 

How indifferent some have been to the ethics of ama- 
teur sport, and how slow to profit by the examples by 
which they are surrounded, may be understood when I 
state that only last March did Lehigh and Lafayette, two 
of the most important of smaller Eastern colleges, mutual- 
ly agree that members of their athletic teams ‘shall not 
contest hereafter elsewhere for a financial consideration”! 
Only on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread is this rule conciliatory. Certainly it is not satis- 
factory. If ‘‘elsewhere” were stricken out, we might offer 
our congratulations and have greater faith in the results of 
a seemingly tentative attempt at reform. 


THE DISPUTE LAFAYETTE AND LEHIGH had at the close 
of the football season over the eligibility of a Lafayette 
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pe provides a striking illustration of the imper- 
ative need for ruling rigidly ost the ‘summer ”-nine 
Lafayette had a half-back named Bar- 
clay, who, in January, 1896, signed a contract with the 
Chambersburg (Penn. ) baseball nine to play for a salary. 
After the agreement was made between Lehigh and La- 
fayette, he endeavored, at the direction of Professor March, 
of Lafayette’s athletic committee, to withdraw from tliis 
contract, without success. He then repudiated the contract, 
and returned a cheque for twenty-five dollars which had 
been sent him by the manager of the Chambersburg club. 
The latter refused to accept the cheque, and returned it. 
‘“‘ After considerable correspondence, Barclay, still acting 
under Professor March’s advice, and under a threat of a 
lawsuit, consented to play for a part of the season for 
expenses only, according to his own statement.” 

e played on the Chambersburg nine for a day or so 
over three weeks, his board and lodging and transporta- 
tion being provided him. In addition to the twenty-five- 
dollar cheque, he received orders for about sixty-five dollars 


PENNSYLVANIA HAS HARVARD ON HER THREE-YARD LINE WITHIN FIVE MINUTES AFTER KICK-OFF. 


on the Chambersburg club treasurer, which on their face 
were described as being ‘‘on advance” or ‘‘ for salary.” 


LEHIGH PROTESTED BARCLAY on the ground that he 
had been paid for his baseball-playing by the Chambers- 
burg club, under the guise of expenses which were not 
warranted. ‘ 

The Lafayette committee was of the opinion that these 
facts did not render Barclay ineligible under their agree- 
ment, on the ground that, as they interpreted them, there 
was no proof whatever of Barclay’s statement, that 
this money was used for legitimate expenses only, being 
untrue. They believed their view was confirmed by 
Professor March’s connection with the affair, and by a tel- 
égram from the manager of the Chambersburg team, in 
which he stated: “‘ Barclay signed contract to play with 
Chambersburg nine for summer of 96. Later he asked 
for release and was refused. He subsequently repudiated 
contract. In month of June Barclay played with us to 
compromise troubles arising out of his breaking contract, 
for which he was given pass from Easton to Chambers- 


WHENCE BOUVE CARRIES THE BALL OVER FOR 


UCH-DOW 


burg, and hotel bill in Chambersburg. Meeting other ex- 
penses himself, he asked for reimbursement, and same 
was given.” Lafayette’s committee also called attention to 
the fact that more than $50 in Barclay’s expense account 
was, ‘‘according to his own testimony,” for railroad fare, 
mask, and gloves. 

The Lehigh committee, on the contrary, held that the 
facts justified them in adhering to their protest, on the 
grounds: First, that a large part of the payments to Bar- 
clay were expressly described as for salary; second, that 
the amount received greatly exceeded the sum that. could, 
be fairly covered by the term “legitimate expense”; and 
third, that the telegram from the manager did not exclude 
payments for salary. 


I HAVE GONE INTO THIS MATTER pretty thoroughly, 
first, because it is a typical illustration ofthe character of, 
disputes that are continuously arising, and will continue 
to arise so long as ‘‘ summer ”-nine-playing is permitted 
college undergraduates ; and second, because the facts 
have been submitted to me by both Lehigh and Lafay- 
ette, with the request for an expression of opinion. i 

In my judgment, based on the evidence before me, Le- 
high was fully justified in protesting Barclay, and of sub- 
sequently cancelling the _ with Lafayette, when the 
latter insisted on playing him. 

According to the evidence shown, the total compensa- 
tion received by Barclay for three and a half weeks’ ball- 
playing on the Chambersburg nine amounted to: 

1. Railroad transportation from Easton to Chambers- 
burg twice. 

2. Board and lodging while at Chambersburg. 

8. Eighty-five dollars in cash. 

What ‘‘ other expenses” an amateur could legitimately 
incur beyond transportation and board I cannot imagine. 
Barclay itemizes mask, gloves, and protector in his state- 
ment, and we credit his claim, although it is usual with 
clubs to furnish such necessary equipment to their players. 
But this would still leave sixty-five dollars for ‘‘ other ex- 


. penses” for which we can conceive no need in the legiti- 


mate requirement of an amateur. 


Tux CHAMBERSBURG MANAGER'S telegram, further- 
more, does not satisfactorily quiet the suspicion created b 


Barclay’s receipts for money as on ‘‘ advance” or “‘ for sal- | 


ary.” It scarcely seems likely that a man would receipt 
as due on salary the reimbursements of legitimate expense- 
money he had used. We may be excused if we err in as- 
suming a college man to have too clear an understanding 
of his mother-tongue to make such a blunder. 

If oe is the victim of circumstance, it is unfortu- 
nate, but all the testimony submitted, and disputed on no 
material issue, points to an unwavering conclusion that 
Lehigh’s claim of his baving received money over and 
above the legitimate expenses of an amateur is entirely 
justifiable and tenable. 


LAFAYETTE I8 NOT THE ONLY OFFENDER among the 
smaller Eastern colleges in this matter of ‘‘ summer ”-nine 
toleration, and it is to be ony hoped that the lessons 
of the past season will bear fruit in the one to come. We 
wish to see Brown, which is now making such excellent 
a in collegiate sport, adopt rules in this particular 

ike those of the larger universities with which it seeks ath- 
letic relations. And we want to see an end to “summer ”- 
nine toleration at Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, Lehigh, 
and Lafayette. We want some new rules at these smaller 
colleges that will curb professional inclinations, and make 
it impossible for a man to attend college only long enough 
to play in a single football game; like, for instanee, Yost 
of West Virginia, who played on Lafayette against Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the game won by the former, 
und immediately thereafter left college. Let us be given 
assurances of a student’s athletic bona fides ; healthful 
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cannot be had with diseased participants, and sport 
without health canuot ultimately prosper. 

We have been patiently awaiting reform in these mat- 
ters, and our patience is about exhausted. We hope well- 
disposed admonition will be convincing, and our columns 
spared the mention of individual offenders. 


WE GIVE SPACE TO THE FOLLOWING LETTER, not origi- 
nally written for publication, but published now by per- 
mission, as telling the other side of the ye and, more- 
over, because it touches so knowingly and fairly upon the 
difficulties smaller college athletic committees have to en- 
counter in the endeavor to keep their sport clean. It is 
worthy of careful reading. 

Eastov, November 21, 1896. 


Dean Stx,—Your letter was daly received.... I may say at once that 
Lafayette has already a number of eligibility rules, and that we propose 
shortly to enact rales that shall be even more stringent. 

We now require every player to be a regular student, graduate, or 
undergeadnate, or, if a epecial student, he must have a schedule of at 
Jeast twelve hours a week, and must have attended college at least two 
terms before he is eligible to play. 

The athietic association is forbidden to give any “inducement,” 
financial or otherwise, to any person to enter the college. Players must 
obtain permission from home and from the faculty before they can play. 
These rules have been sufficient to give us teams which were eutirely 
bonest. 

Only once, before this year, have we had a player who came to us 
from another college. He was Hart of Swarthmore, a nephew of our 
Professor Hart. We have never had any summer ball-players, so far as 
I can remember, until Barclay and Walbridge succumbed to Manager 
Mackey, of Atlantic City. Only once, before Rowland, have we had a 
player with us more than four years. That was Camp, afterward of 
Penn., who played here when there were no rules of eligibility, aud 
when the aseociation was not controlled by an athletic committee. 

Now I take it that there is no harm in playing ball during the sum- 
mer per se, or in men who come from other colleges joining our teams. 
The danger lies in pogsible frands—in the buying of men from poorer 
colleges, in the introdaction of professionalism to our teama I con- 
tend that we have never had cxuse to pass rnies against either players 
from other colleges or players who have played four years. Thexe were 
not live isenes to us. And last year for the first time the reforms at 
the larger institations led managere of summer teams to go to colleges 
of our size for players. It would be unfuir to disqualify men who, 
in the absence of any prohibitive rule, had played on a summer team. 
Such a rale onght not to be retroactive. 

I apoke in my furmer letter of the impracticability of reforms, an- 
less our close rivals also adopted such refurms. You think we would 
be in “tan enviable position before the public” if we adopted reform 
rules. Perhaps you, no doubt, would give us a kindly word. The 
rest of the sporting world would be indifferent. And then Lehigh, 
with summer-team players like White or Petuken,.... or players of 
eight years’ experierice like McClung, would overwhelm us when we 
next played. And then what sympathy would we receive? 

My experience is that in athletics virtue is nenally its own reward. 

We had some experience of that this year. We took what seemed to 
me to be the only honorable course in refusing, after our Penn. 
game, to rearrange our schedule and go hunting for gate-money. Yet 
we have been “ roasted” for that everywhere, so far as | have seen, 
except by you. Your kind words were much apprecinted, but by 
others we have been called “ foxy,” “ cowardly,”’ *‘ unsportemanlike.” 
Mauy even of our own xlumni do not stand by us. One writes me: 
“There is too much sentiment and not enough business ability at 
Lafayette. I have seen a dozen alumni here, and we will not sub- 
scribe another cent.to help you until you get a little common-sense.” 
That is the way the dear public appreciates our honorable course. 
How mach woree would it be if we were deliberately to put onrselves 
at a disadvavtage as compared with other colleges of our size, in the 
selection of teams! The public worships snccese. It cares nothing 
for honorable conduct, except, perhaps, in one of the large uaniversi- 
ties. It would be easy for us to adopt stringent rules if we were in 
the same clase as Harvard, Yale, or Princeton. As it is, it is hard. 
However, we intend, as I enid before, to adopt new rnies—a four-year 
rule, a previons-residence rule, and a role forbidding in the future the 
playing upon quasi-professional summer teams. 

Now with regard to the questions about players contained in your 
letter: 

First, Rowland would not have been eligible to a Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton team on account of the four-year rnle at those unirersities. 
I do not see that his work upon the Lehigh Valley Railroad last year 
affecta the case. Our man Kinehart worked all last summer putting 
down asphalt roads. Jones left college last spring and tanght school, 
returning this fall. Is it not fair to play them? I like such men. 
Rowland’s job was ended, and he returned here of his own accord to 
do some post-graduate study. Our management had not even thought 
of him as a possibility, but of course was delighted to get him... . 

Yost is a young feilow of some means and much football ambition. 
He came here, he said, because he was desirons of belonging to a col- 
lege which played fovtball against the leading teams of the country, 
and that he intended to stay here two years. As we have no previous- 
residerice rule for regniar atudents, I conid not have stopped him from 
playing if I had wished, nor, in fact, did it occur to me to do Bo, 

At Philadelphia he hurt himself badly and was much disconraged. 
Just before election he Jeft here to vote at his home in West Virginia 
.+++ butintends to return here later. We all agree that it ought not to 
be possibie for a man to play on our team whuv is only here for three 
weeks, and intend to pass a rule which shall stop it for the future. 

I have written at this length hoping to show yon, first, that we are 
all ready for reforms, and secondly, that we have acted in good faith 
according to the rules we had in the past. ... 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. Manon, Jun. 


IT I8 UNQUESTIONABLY TRUE that the paths of reform- 
seeking faculty and athletic committee members are not 
strewn with roseg; it is true, too, that coarse-grained, 
avaricious alumni and the mere amusement-seeking pub- 
lic ‘‘ worship succéss.” These concern themselves not with 
the ethics of sport or the difficulties of athletic mentor- 
ship; they view football simply as an exhilarating enter- 
tainment, and have trouble enough of their own in their 
especial vocations. Every department of human en- 
deavor has its particular trials and tribulations, and its 
sponsors. To the latter we look for a strict and proper 
nccounting. And the public, the best public, that pub- 
lic which makes the wheels of this great industrial fair 
of ours, life, go around, measures the worth of those 
sponsors, and by its support or its censure attests its ap- 
preciation and watchfulness. 

We do not expect our college faculties or athletic com- 
mittees to. be swayed by a few sordid alumni who have no 
thought beyond this season’s game, any more than we ex- 
pect the Senate of the United States to be intimidated by 
clamorous anarchists on the Capitol’s steps. We do expect 
them to know what best suits the general prosperity of the 
country, and to legislate accordingly. do we expect 
college faculties and athletic committees to know what 
course of action is best fitted to the prosperity of college 
sport, and to follow that course despite the immoderate 
cavils of a few unthinking critics. 
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AND THIS EPHEMERAL ike the winning of a 
single game, for instance, which an indiscriminating part 
of the ublic ‘‘ worships ”—what influence has it on the 
final Ht worth of a college’s position in the world of 
sport? Literally none. There can be no success in sport 
except that which comes to crown genc ral prosperity, and 
sport may not be prosperous unless its s is healthful. 
The mere winning of a ry is not the only success to 
be achieved in sport; if it were, prosperity would be 
short-lived. And, taking the other end of the argument, 
consistent success can result only from adherence to 
healthful fundamentals. 

This is not mere ethical theorizing. Study the his- 


tory of sport in this country and you will find that wher- 
ever and whenever .the fountain-head of any e has 
become corrupt, prosperity has been denied. You will 


find, too, that. individuals or associations, successful dur- 
ing a period of wholesome existence, have become unsuc- 
cessful when they have degenerated to unwholesome 
methods in a pitiably unwise attempt to necuperate tem- 
porarily depleted forces. 


THE PUBLIC TO WHICH COLLEGE SPORT APPEALS, and the 
only public to which college faculties and athletic commit- 
tees should address themselves, is entitled to our full re- 
spect. It isan enlightened public, slive to|the great value 
of wholesome sport, and in full Ae with all sensi- 
ble efforts to maintain that health. It is made up of the 
fathers of present undergraduates and the prospective 
fathers of ———— to come. It is the public to 
which every college faculty is in part responsible for 
the mental and moral and physical well-being of Young 
America. 

Make no mistake that this public lacks discernment; 
that it does not distinguish between health and unwhole- 
someness; that it confuses a one-game success with the 
prosperity of sport. This is the public which does ap- 
preciate the efforts of college faculties and others in the 
direction of clean, wholesome sport, and that does not re- 
nounce its faith in the good work, or transfer its fealty 
because of defeat by a rival with less consideration for 
amateur sport. 


IT 1s GRIEVOUS that the status of so stanch an ama. 
teur as R. C. Lehmann, and one certain to work such good 
to American oarsmanship through the establishment of 
a system of rowing at Harvard, should be assailed by an 
American newspaper. I read in the New York Herald 
of November 4 that ‘‘Mr. R. C. Lehmann is a type of 
amateur who, after taking his university degree, maintains 
himself by coaching college crews, whether of his own 
university or not. In other words, Mr. Lehmann is a pro- 
fessional coach.” 

This is news indeed to those at all familiar with Eng- 
lish university boating, and who know Mr. Lehmann and 
his work asa couch. Perhaps a little trustworthy infor- 
mation from one who has enjoyed Mr. Lehmann’s friend- 
ship for several years may prove a serviceable if belated 
addition to the Herald's files. Mr. Lehmann has never 
received a shilling four coaching an English crew, either 
by way of travelling or other expenses. He has not re- 
ceived and will not receive a cent far coaching Harvard. 
He pays his travelling expenses out of his own pocket, and 
except in so far as being the guest of his old Cambridge 
friend, Francis Peabody, pays all bisjexpenses. Be- 
sides which, I happen to know,that twice he has given 
Cambridge a racing-boat, several times has entertained at 
his country house, for a fortnight at,a_time, the Oxford 

and the Cambridge crews, and once or twice given each 
crew a Saturday to Monday trip to Brighton. — 

This recital does not show Mr. Lehmann to be very 
much in pocket through his connection with university 
rowing and his love for the sport. One can hardly ex- 
pect the average sporting-hack to conceive a man’s being 
in any game for pure love of it, but it is a pity a metro- 
politan newspaper should have sources of information so 
unreliable. Mr. Lehmann may find. consolation in the 
knowledge that American newspaper-readers choose their 
sporting literature advisedly. 


Brown's Last YALE GAME was a plucky struggle for a 
team with a line that was pretty well tired out before pla 
began—a right guard, Coombs, with a splintered rib, a left 
guard, Wheeler, who got out of a sick-bed to fill his posi- 
tion, and a quarter-back with an abscess on his neck. The 
small colleges do not have the number of substitutes upon 
which the large university teams may draw in times of 
need. Yale made no runs of importance, but secured her 
gains by hammering the Erown line. Few holes were 
made by Yale, Brown being forced back by the superior 
skill and strength of the Yale mass formations. 

Fultz was the particular star of the day, and proved 
himself one of the best half-backs of the year. He made 
three splendid runs, one for thirty yards around Yale’s 
end to the 5-yard line, and another around the same end 
and through about the entire Yale team, eighty-five yards, 
for a touch-down. So notable was this performance as to 
entitle it to mention as among the notable runs of Ameri- 
can football. 

At the opening of the second half, when Fultz made 
this touch-down and kicked a goal, the score was 6-4 in 
Brown’s favor, but Yale thereafter playedidesperately, and 
by revolving-wedge and guard plays ran up her score to 18, 


West POINT PLAYED AT A DISADVANTAGE in her tie 

me with Wesleyan, but that is not saying Wesleyan 
ailed of putting up hard scientific football. It was one 
of the most exciting games of West Point’s season, 
and would have resulted in an 18 to 12 jscore, instead of 
12-12, had Connor kicked a goal at every trial. West 
Point scored three touch-downs, one each by Connor, 
Romeyn,and Waldron; and Wing, for Wesleyan, made two, 
and kicked a goal each time: The West 
not so strong as usual, owing to the absence of Humphrey 
from guard and Scales from tackle. In general ‘play the 


cadets were stronger than Wesleyan, their interference. 


forming more quickly, and’ being more effective once 
under way. Wesleyan’s play, however, was. creditable 
in every respect, and to have tied so strong a team.as 
West Point is a feather that may be stuck with much 
pardonable pride in the 96 football cap. 


But West Pornt’s GREAT GAME was that with Brown, 
whom the cadets defeated, 8 to 6. It revealed the strong- 


oint line was. 


Vor. No, 9086, 


est work West Point has shown this year, and found 
Brown very fit, und it was on exciting game, too. For 
tifteen minutes of the first half the piny was all over the 
field, until Fultz was rushed for a Brown touch-down, 
and that ended the scoring in this half. The cadets were 
more ag ive in the second half, Humphrey starting 
off with a forty-five-yard run, followed by a of end 
runs by Connor, who ae ogo the line for a 
touch-down. Romeyn m the goal, and the score 
stood 6-4 in favor of Brown until five minutes before end 
of game, when Connor made a second touch-down, and 
again Romeyn failed to kick a goal, this time a difficult 
oue. The cadet rush-line was the stronger, and their 
tackling the sharper. 


Hap PENNSYLVANIA PLAYED against Cornell on Thanks- 
giving day, '96,as on the corresponding day of ’95, there 
is no telling what the fival score in her favor might not 
have been. It is very unlikely Cornell would have made 
two touch-downs, despite Captain Beacham’s fine work. 


Cornell was not nearly so strong this year as last, and the 


football year has been disappointing to alumné and under- 

raduates. The season has been an unfortunate one, but 

f Cornell is wise in her generation, a good lesson will! have 
been learned. There was excellent material at the start, 
and the prospects for a strong team were good. But 
many accidents and several blunders changed the out- 
look several weeks ago. It is difficult at long range to 
locate the direct cause, but I believe I am pretty close 
— I attribute it to great and unreasonable expecta- 
tions. 

Cornell has really been playing out of her class, and this 
is said in all kindness. An exceptionally strong team two 
or three years ago raised a standard of performance against 
older rivals up to which, without the necessary football 
tradition and general knowledge of the game, Cornell 
has been trying to live. That she has done so very well 
under the circumstances reflects great credit on the uni- 
versity. But it is time now to settle to the belief that be- 
fore consistent form may be attained, it is neccessary to 
decide upon a system of coaching, and to develop coaches 
from home material. That is, Cornell must rely upon her 
own graduated players for coaching. 

To have a Harvard man one year and a Yale man the 
next is not the surest way of establishing either system 
or tradition, and I think this past season bas made many 
Cornell converts to my opinion. I expect to see an adop- 
tion of this idea at Ithaca next year, and with the material 
always to be had, and the enthusiastic and sportsmanly 
spirit which Cornell puts into all her athletic endeavors, [ 
confidently look for good results. Once such a sysiem is 
estublished, we shall see the standard of play steadily 
raised, and in a few years Cornell teams in the same class 
with Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania. 


IT WAS A PLUCKY GAME Cornell played against Pennsy]- 
vania, just such a one as she had contested with Prince- 
ton earlier in the season, the eventual result in both games 
never being in doubt. When the teams played a kicking 
game neither had much of an advantage, but when Penn- 
sylvania let loose her application of the tandem-play prin- 
ciples and set her guard's back-interference in motion, 
Cornell could offer only a stubborn though unavailing re- 
sistance. Pennsylvania's play at times was loose, and at 
no time revealed that fierce urgency of effort which char- 
acterized ber work against Harvard. A fumble on her own 
line really cost her one of Cornell's touch-downs, 
and Beacham’s series of end .runs for twenty and thirty 

ards at a time earned.Cornell her other tonch -down. 
acham’s work throughout the game was high class. He 
worked Pennsylvania’s ends time and again, ably aided by 
Taussig and Tracy, and backed by interference that was 
quite the best thing Cornell did. 

Captuin Wharton did much of Pennsylvania’s punting, 
and did it fairly well. Weeks was steadier at quarter 
than against Harvard, though the fumbling that has been 
a season's characteristic of this eleven was yet in evidence. 
Gelbert played his usual steady, reliable game, and closes 
another season as one of the best half-backs in American 
football. Pennsylvania’s ends were the weakest points on 
the line. Uffenheimer at tackle and Overfield at centre 
sustained their reputations of being two of the best first- 
year men of this season. Pennsylvanin made six touch- 
downs and forced Cornell to a safety, for 82 points, to 
Cornell’s two touch-downs and one goal—10 points. 


BROWN’S GAME AGAINST THE INDIANS, whom she de- 
feated Thanksgiving day on Manhattan Field, New York, 
24 to 12, was the best football I have seen that university . 
show. In its way it was somewhat similar to Princeton’s, 
insomuch as the men were all into every play. Brown’s 
greatest gains, In fact most of them, were made around 
the Indians’ ends, who seemed completely puzzled by the 
manceuvres of their opponents. And even when they did 
divine the play, Brown’s interference, nine times of ten, 
swept them out of dangerous proximity. Although 
Brown gave an infinitely faster and more scientific ex- 
hibition of football, and won entirely on the merits of her 
play, it is equally true that the Indians failed of showing 
the dash and aggressive strength which marked their 
work several weeks ago. It may be that they were stale, 
or it may be that Brown’s somewhat, to them, unexpecte« 
prowess demoralized the Carlisle eleven, but at all events 
they were fairly beaten. 

rown's line did yeoman service inst their very 
much heavier opponents, but the notable work for the 
university was done by Murphy and. Summersgill and 
Chace on the ends, by Colby at quarter, and Gammons 
and Fultz at half-back. Fultz has made an enviable repu- 
tation this year by his hard line-bucking and end-skirting, 
and he added to it on Thanksgiving by several long runs 
in which he was practically unaided by interference. He 
has a way of squirming through a line and dodging 
tacklers that even Yale found difficult to check at all times, 
and that once carried him across the goal-line of the New 
Haven team for a touch-down. Gammons was an able 
side-partner on Manhattan Field, and made an equally 
brilliant showing. Such repeated gains would not have 
been possible had the Indians known a little more foot- 
ball, but as it was, Brown blocked them so successfully 
as to give her runners practically an open field every 
lime they got through the line or around the ends. 

Comment on other games deferred to next week. 

CasPaR WHITNEY. 


“ON SNOW-SHORS T0 THE BARREN GROUNDS.”’—By Caspar Whitney.—Profusely Ilustrated.—8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
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Established 1827. ry Every Week. 


THE YOUT 
COMPANION 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 


The list of those who will contribute to THe YoutH’s Companion during the coming year is, as 
usual, long and brilliant. It includes not only popular writers of fiction, but also some of the most 
eminent naval officers, travellers and se ey et men of science and statesmen. 


Life and Work at Washington. 


When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister he contributed to THE ComPANION, as did Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. 
All the mnomneee ¢ of saan resent American Cabinet but three have written for its.colummns. During the coming year the 
tures of national work will be described by members of the national government : 


EARLY DAYS OF THE POST-OFFICE,. Hon. WM. L. WILSON, Postmaster-Gen’l. 
BUILDING A WAR-SHIFP, HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary Navy. 
WHAT THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL DOES, HON. JUDSON HARMON. 
THE LIFE OF A SENATOR, HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN, HON. THOMAS B. REED. 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


Popular Writers 
for 1897. 


In addition to twenty-five _ staff 
writers, THE COMPANION Contributors 
include not only the most popular 
writers of fiction, but some of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Trav- 
ellers and Musicians. 


IAN MACLAREN. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
HALL CAINE. STEPHEN CRANE. » 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. MAX O’RELL. 
GEO. W. SMALLEY. HAROLD FREDERIC. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. W. CLARK RUSSELL. : 
LIEUT. R. E. PEARY, U.S.N. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures 1n color, benutifully Its size 24 inches. ; The subjects are delightfully 
. attractive. This Calendar Calendar is published exclusively by The Companion and cou wet be cath tn Art Stesee ter less than $1.00. 
pA 700 Large Pages in Each Volume—52 Weeks for $5.75—Send for Hlustrated Prospectus. | 
12-Color : name and address and 81.75 wi 
» FREE—The Youth's every week from the time « , 
Calend > PREE—Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Numbers; & ial 
— v 
a en ar » FREE—The Companien’s ¢-Pa for , a beauti- pec 
. J fully colored souvenir. The most costly gift of . 
The a full year, to Jan. t, 1898. 


LADY JEUNE. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
DR. CYRUS EDSON. DR. AUSTIN FLINT. 


And more than one hundred other eminent 


HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


COL. GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


HON. CARL SCHURZ. 


MISS ALICE LONGFELLOW. 
LADY HARCOURT. 


men and women. 


Wessex Tales. 


A Laodicean. 
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Two on a Tower. 
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NOVELS BY 


Thomas Hardy 


New and Uniform Edition. | 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Desperate Remedies. 


The Hand of Ethelberta. 

The Woodlanders. 

The Trumpet-Major. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


Return of the Native. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. ||- 


“SENT TO SIBERIA 


“Half a car-load of 


“Daugherty - Visible” Typewriters 
Because a Trial Order Suited. 


Perhaps it would suit you. Send for 
one on Trial. Catalogue on application to 


The Daugherty Typewriter Co. 


| P.O. Box 1263. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jude the Obscure. [ilustrated. 
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SUBLIME OIL at retail in the 
market, and ha 


We lind the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL uo- 


Violets) 


L. LEGRAMD (Oriza-Pe-fumery) 44. Place de la pants 
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lustrated. H ( fal 
viouns. 4 arper s d 0 U6, 
HARPER'S BROTHERS, Publishers, KAY, Brescia, from 1040, Thoroughly revised, classified, 
ing the pure mellow toneandeest. | ANG indexed, will be sent by 
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AR AY mail to any address on receipt 


Genuineness with each violin. 


GET RI CH VICKLY. Send for “ qo Inventions Wanted.” 
Fdgar Tate & Co... Broadway, New York. 
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, Wabash Av. Adams St., Cale 
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Gend to Misses 858 Bway, Beak und 
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AMERICAN FLOOR DRAIN CO., Ann Apbor, Mich. 
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— Absolutely Pure — 


the most celebrated of all 


the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 

purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you _— alum 


and all forms &, adulteration 


the cheap brands. 


t go with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 


"Tis wisest to economize 

By blending, in the home supplies, 
The highest worth and widest scope. 
Now Ivory, being pure and good 
For laundry, bath and toilet, would 
Save fully half the bills for soap. 


Merino, Silk-&-W ool, Camel s-hair, 
and All-Wool Underwear. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 
UNDERWEAR, 


for Ladies, Children, and Men. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ and Children's Hose. 
Men's Half-Hose. 
Gdlf and Bicycle Hose. 
Cardigan Jackets. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


DRIVING-GLOVES. 


UMBRELLAS. 
196 st. 


NEW YORK. 
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Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 


Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cc redi it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banaras, No. 59 Wau. Sracer. 
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BOOKS FOR a HOLIDAYS 


GEORGE By Wooprow 
Witson, Phi D., LL.D., Professor of Ju- 
risprudence, University. Illus- 
trated by HowarpD PYLE and others 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


- HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY. 


By PouLTNEY BIGE- 
Low, B.A. Copiously Illustrated with 
Drawings by R. CATON ‘Woopvi.te, and 
with Portraits and Ma Two Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 

THE DWARFS’ TAILOR, and Other Fairy 
Tales. Collected by Zor DANA UNDER- 
HILL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. 

‘*HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” FOR (896. 
Volume XVII. With 1276 Pages, and 
about 1200 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 50. 

THE GRAY MAN. A Novel. By S. R. 
CrOcCKETT. Illustrated by SEYMOUR 
Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. . 

HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY ESSAY- 
ISTS. Uniform in Size and Style. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top. 


areere OF FICTION, and Other Ventures in 
ticism. By Branper MatTtTuews. §: 50. 


PRESSION’ AND EXPERIENCES. By W. | D. 
$1 50. 

IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. By 
Maria Louise Poot. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

SOLOMON CROW’S CHRISTMAS POCK- 
ETS, and Other Tales. By Rutu Mc- 
ENERY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

ENGLISH SOCIETY SKETCHES. By 
Grorce Du Maurier. Over 100 Iilustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, $2 50. (Nearly Ready.) 

IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By 
Fewix MoscHetes. Iilustrated with 63 
Original Drawings by Grorce DU MaAv- 
RIER. $250. (Nearly Ready.) 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF i812. 
By JAMes BARNES. With 21 Full-page 
Illustrations by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 

50. 

OF AN GCTOGENARIAN 
E CITY OF NEW YORK( 816-1860). 
li. HASWELL. With many II- 
Justrations, a Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and a Map of New York in 1816. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 

Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 

ALONE IN CHINA, and Other Stories. By | 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated by C. D. 
WELDON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 

THE SHIP’S COMPANY, and Other Sea 
People. By J. D. JeRROLD KELLEY, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U.S.N. 

ously Illustrated. 8Svo, Cloth, Ornament- 
x 2 50. 

THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. By Joun 
BiceLtow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. (in a Box.) 

A ‘REBELLIOUS HEROINE. A Story. By 
ToHN KENDRICK BANGs. Illustrated by 
W. T. SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges, $1 25. 

MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC. Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc. Illustrated 
by F. V. Du Monp. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50. 

BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN. New and Uni- 
form Library Editions from New Elec- 
trotype Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 
other Illustrations. $: 7s. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. Illustrated. $: 7s. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE KING ARTHUR’S 


COURT. $17 
AND THE PAUPER. Illustrated. 
TOM SAWYER, ABROAD; TOM = 
TECTIVE. and Other Stories, etc., 
trated. $1 75. 


TOMALYN’S QUEST. A Novel. By G. 


A SOUVENIR OF “‘ TRILBY.”’ Seven Pho-| 8B. Burcin. Post 8v0, Cloth, Ornament- 
togravures in a Portfolio, 50 cents. _ al, $1 2s. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE} 


FOR 1897 


WILL CONTAIN: 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S LAST NOVEL 


THE MARTIAN 


WHICH WAS BEGUN IN OCTOBER, 1896 


POULTNEY BIGELOW’S PAPERS 
WHITE MAN’S AFRICA ae 


< BIGELOW WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


2 STEPHEN BONSAL & EASTERN SIBERIA 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH & HUNGARY 
STRIKING ANew Novel of the Twentieth Century 


FRANK R. STOCKTON 
will appear during the year. 


BY 
& CHARLES F. LUMMIS, WOODROW SHORT STORIES 
& WILSON, OWEN WISTER, will continue to be the most popular feature of the 4 
MAGAZINE. Besides contributions from 
& FREDERIC. REMINGTON, authors already famous, others will 
>i and . be especially sought from 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 

& WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS NEW WRITERS 3 

35 CENTS A COPY. | $4 00 A YEAR. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

& ON POLITICS STORIES STORIES STORIES ON WAR SUBJECTS ~*~ 

K? Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge W. D. Howells William Black Joel Chandler Harris Se Charies King, U.S.A. . 
‘ Hon, Carl Schurz Fraak B. Stockton George Meredith Laurence Hutton t.-Com. J. D. J. Keliey, U.S.N. oy 
<2 Hon. T. W. Hi Bret Harte Stanley J, Weyman Ellen Doagias Deland B. Davi is, U.S.A. 
Hon. Charies 8. Hamlin Octave Thanet Thomas Hardy John K. Spears Lt, A. Mounteney Jephson 
Ker. E. E. Hale, D.D. —- of Lorne = Franklin Matthews 
4 Char arner Rider «Ve a 

Molly Elliot AL. rome erome ames Barnes 
y. poy Lang Owen Wister W. Clark Russell Howard Pyle Hon. Theodore Roosevelt y 
W. Brander Matthews H. B, Marriott Watson Poaltney higelow Whitne 
Ruth McKnery 8. B. Crockett R. K. Mankittrick Dr. Leroy M. Yale 
W. J. Henderson Ian Maclaren Hayden Carruth Edward Whymper 
<> Prof. N. 8. Shaler William Drysdale Hamilton Aidé W. @. van T. Sutphen Frederic Remington 7 " 
a H. H. Clayton F Edward Kent 
J. B. Millet Charles F. Lamas ary’ E. John Kendrick Bangs Garrett P. Serviss 
>< Kdmund Gosse Charles F, Mary 
yy. FAMOUS ARTISTS ON ATHLETICS AND ENTERTAINMENTS . AUTHORITIES ON AFRICA ; 
. Alma-Tadema, R.A. Albert Lee D. F. Parker Margaret E. Sangster Cyrus C, Adams “— 
Boughten, Emma J. Gray John Corbin S. Scoville, Jr. A. 1. Mounteney Jephson 
THREE REMARKABLE TWENTY-PART SERIALS 
TRAITOR PAINTED DESERT THE — OF THE LION 

,* War of 1812 A of the Arizona Desert A the Siege of Gibraltar >< 
By James BARNags Munros By Morty 
2 SOME OF THE SHORT SERIALS | . 

S FRED’ MISSION THE MIDDLETON BOWL —- THE BOY WRECKERS AN ADIRONDACK BOY APLOAT “) 
Capt. Cuarves S. A. By Evten DovGtas DeLanp By W. O. Stopparp By Jonn R. Spears 

books probabl equalled In this small it is im any So exter one of She ind 

but copy of 76-page illustrated HARPER'S p + @ subscrt; send in your material which is to go in the competition. Four >.< 

. OUND TABLE Book List to any one who send us an application for it and mention “this paper. of tu prints of three classes to omy. These three compe- 
Torts to tue hundvad solutions. HAR- BERS ROUND 
certain two - dollar dollarsdividedintio 4% MON EY. p IZ ES @ three parts, of sev- 
tions to HARPER'S ? ROUND TAS8BL dollars, Virst prise; 
<> These libraries have been carefully chosen, second prise; twenty-five <y 
with a view,in some cases, to ational dollars, third prize, Sor the best stories 
<y = libraries for schools, Sor Sunday - schools by actual scribers. The “y 
4 Book-L also contains a catalogue of standard which classes, prizes amounting hundr, dollars. uasle competition inc ° 
and of biagraphy. The TABLE. if five long pussies, with amounting to Send at once for prize-contgst circulars, 
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